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Simplicity and Utility 
HE clue to volume sales of private 


and cargo airplanes after the war is 
ot to be found in speed. 







When Eugene 
Vidal was di- 
rector of the 
old Bureau of 
Air Commerce 
in the mid- 


igh 
our thirties he said 
the future of 


opula flying was in “a lot of low and 
w flying.” 

His words are just as true now as 
ywere then. The future of the air- 
me for the private owner, and the 
ture of the airplane as a mass trans- 
tation medium for cargo, is wrapped 
pin simplicity and utility, and neither 






iGE these reach their fullest attainment if 
ss peed is the prime consideration. 

= Recently the Administrator of Civil 
mu peonautics, Charles I. Stanton, has 
m4 mn making predictions for the future 
ns pane market. He believes we will have 


000 civil aircraft in operation within 
ree years of the war’s end, and by 
) we will have in this country at 
ast a half million private, commercial 
i military planes in active service. 
the end of 1941 we had less than 
x00 licensed civil aircraft in the 
aited States. 

Predictions are difficult to make, but 
Mr. Stanton is proved correct by the 
prents of time, then the principal task 
is industry is to keep the words “sim- 
pty and utility” uppermost in all 
ts for the popular and cargo marke‘s 

n the war ends the aircraft man- 
ers of private planes will be at a 
istoads. Off on one fork lies a rec- 
“onal and sports opportunity in 
th the airplane takes its place along 
ith istocbants and yachts as a luxury, 
re time and recreational vehicle, 
has it has been in the past. The 
t fork leads to a field of utility with 
Planes landing at 30 miles per hour 
(Turn to page 9) 






"Bike ladependens Voice of American Acronausies 


S. W. Voorhes, assistant to the presi- 


dent of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., was 
named chairman of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce's important Eco- 
nomic Development Committee at the 
Colorado Springs meeting last week. 


(Page 15) 
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Urges Creation of CAD 


Grover Loening, aircraft consult- 
ant for the War Production Board, 
advocated the immediate creation 
of a Civil Aeronautics Department 
in the Federal Government, with a 
Secretary for Air, in an address 
before the Traffic Club of New York 
September 28. He said we should 
have reached such a stage in the 
growth of CAA “long ago.” 


More Planes in 1944 


Aircraft will be 44% of next year’s 
munitions output, say informed 
sources in Washington. The aircraft 
production program has previously 
run to about one-third of the total 
munitions effort. 
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Mechanics’ Wages: Some action can 
be looked for soon by the airlines to straighten 
out the problem of mechanics’ wages. The 
situation has been described as “acute”. Some 


airlines have tried 


to get wage in- 
creases, but have 
been turned down 
by the National 
Railway Labor 
Panel, with the 
result that other 
industries paying 
higher wages con- 
tinue to “pirate” 

airline personnel. Air Transport Association 
directors met in Washington Sept. 23, but 
another meeting will be necessary to complete 
discussions. Two methods of securing in- 
creases are under discussion: (1) the 40-hour 
week, and (2) reclassification. The Air Line 
Mechanics Association has gone on record for 
“vigorous prosecution for time and one-half 
pay after 40 hours . , 

Training Shift: the airlines and the Air 
Transport Command met in New York last 
week to talk over the training being done by 
the lines, through Airlines War Training In- 
stitute, for the Army. The airlines were given 
credit for doing a good job, but watch for a 
shift soon—increased Army supervision—about 
Nov. 1. 


Dangerous Fun: The Army’s bomber 
and fighter training program is becoming a 
serious problem to airlines in some parts of 
the country, especially in the west. Recently 
two P-38 pilots dove their fighters on an air- 
liner and the pilot was forced to descend 
close to the ground to avoid having the pur- 
suits fly under the commercial plane. A 
repetition of the Palm Springs accident, which 
was later whitewashed by the Army, is antici- 
pated unless Army authorities exert discipline 
and common sense in training programs. With 
all of the wide open spaces of the west in 
which to train, Army pilots seem to clog the 
narrow airways, especially in Texas, New 
Mexico and Colorado. Reports of the most 
flagrant violations of regulations and good fly- 
ing sense are being filed with the Army 
through the Air Transport Association. Army 
trainees think it is fun to fly around an air- 
liner and many of them have not had sufficient 
training to use judgment in measuring dis- 
tances. 


AR Mail Funds: when Post Office offi- 


cials go to the Budget Bureau soon for fiscal 
1945 appropriations, they’ll ask increased funds 
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Our Back Yard is the Stratosphere 


— 40,000 f+. 


— 35,000 ft. 


30,000 ft. 


25,000 ft. 





THUNDERBOLT'S 
OWN BACK YARD! 


\ ILITARY airmen know that this 
1 the day of specialized planes ...4 
signed to do specialized jobs. Some plane 
are best for ground-strafing ... others 1m 
medium-level fighting ...and so on. 


REPUBLIC Our back yard is the stratosphere. 


P-47 THUNDERBOLT =! Republic Thunderbolt is built to fight 
35,000 feet and up. It protects high-flyi 


bombers. 

Powered with a 2,000 horsepower 
gine, the Thunderbolt flies at more 
100 miles an hour. Its turbo-supercha 
assures greatest efficiency in the rarifi 
upper air. 

The stratosphere is the strategic area.4 
the ceiling... of today’s global air was 
Because of the higher speeds it permit} 
...and its freedom from turbulent weathe® 
...the stratosphere will be the favore® 
path of tomorrow's high-speed transpe 


tation. Thus, the high-flying Thunderbom 





anticipates happier things to come. - 


Republic Aviation Corporation 
Farmingdale, New York—Evansville, Indians 





SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT 











When cargoes replace commandos 


Tx glider trains are bearing fighters across enemy lines— 
landing them silently in the night to strike telling blows for 
freedom. 

Tomorrow, motorless flying box cars will transport freight across 
continents and oceans—helping to build up the world we're fight- 
ing for. 

Then, as now, radio and ; nter-communicating telephone systems 
will be vital to efficient operation of tow planes and gliders. Western 
Electric’s 26-year experience in aviation communication will help 
provide the equipment. 


* Buy War Bonds regularly — all you can— from now till Victory! * 


x Western Electric \ aad 











access every operation 
engine stands are equipped with revolving rings. Each of eight hardened 
groove ball bearings will withstand side thrusts of over 4500 Ibs. Easily 
portable. CLAYBORNE stands are definitely superior for continuous line 


CLAYBORNE. 








AIRCRAFT ENGINE STANDS 
Selected! 


For Superior Performance 

For Improved Design 

For Greater Strength 

For Lighter Weight 

fayborne Engine stands are different—and better. Built of carbon 
steel tubing for greatest strength and lightest weight, the unique series of 
interlocking triangles insures rigidity to support the heavy loads of latest 


model aircraft engines. — are easily rotated full 360° to give free 
for hout tiresome stretching and straining. Radial 


Niit-alateels 
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production. We invite comparison with any similar equipment. Gerard B. Dobben (Transport). 


The call for boosted production is imperative. Speed engine assembly and * 
overhaul with CLAYBORNE Stands. 


Theres are Clayborne stands for practically every type of aircraft engine. 
REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 





CLAYBORNE CYLINDER STANDS 

















Write for Catalog Sheets describing our Complete Line. 


MOTOR REBUILDING SPECIALTIES 
(Formerly N. F. Clayborne) 
2634 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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\ Ul] 
alone with tHE KN@VW HOW 


the wheels and brakes to do that job is our business. 


os aircraft after landing is our job. Building 


Hollerith design and Hayes manufacture have pioneered 
in the aircraft Field — civil and military — for mechanical, 


hydraulic and Expander Tube Brakes. 


Every Expander Tube Brake on American bombers and 
other craft is a Hayes’ product.* All U. S. four-engine 
bombers in production today are equipped with Hayes 
Wheels and Expander Tube Brakes. 


Higher landing speeds and increased weights, today and 
those projected, are planned for and met with research 
and performance. 


The airframes, the engines, the tires and other parts are 
the specialized concern of makers in their own fields. The 
wheels and brakes, designed to fit the static and dynamic 
problems, are the specialized concern of a wheel and 

ke manufacturer. \|n wheel manufacturing, Hayes has 


led for 50 years. 





Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St, Los Angeles 
rn Representative: J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. 


That’s why the “who” counts, along with the 
“know how’”—when it comes to accurate 
ground control, operating economy and easy 
maintenance 


* MANUFACTURED UNDER GOODRICH-PALMER PATENTS 


° ” AIRCRAFT 
WHEELS AND BRAKES 





HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A 






























ANOTHER MISSION COMPLETED 


Wherever there is action, reconnaissance 
cameras, eyes of the army intelligence, spot 
the target, direct the attack and record the 
results. To get the most accurate and inform- 
ative shots for ““G-2”, shutters click or strip 
film reels past the lens aperture, in exact re- 
|| lation to the plane’s speed and height. This precision is obtainable only 
|| by the aid of specially designed electric motors. 

For such vital purposes, Dumore has developed more than 30 aviation 
|| type motors, smaller, lighter, more powerful,than were thought possible 
| only a short time ago. They operate de-icer equipment, ammunition 
|| boosters, retractable landing gear, and a wide range of essential acces- 
}, sories. To include many varied built-in features, and balance the weight 
| and space restrictions against the power needs was a noteworthy tri- 
| umph of Dumore engineers. A parallel achievement was the volume pro- 


| duction of these motors to speed the growth of our fighting air- power. 


a “FPIRST ASSISTANT CAMERA MAN’”’ 


|| For applications where overtravel must be held to a minimum, as on aerial cameras, 
» Dumore developed the type E1 Y 1PC, with magnetic clutch and brake to stop the out- 
|) put shaft within 14 second. Reduction gears are included, high altitude brushes sup- 
plied, and the motors are conditioned to operate over a wide temperature range. 

Dumore engineers are equipped with the skill, experience and knowledge 
required in the application of fractional horsepower motors. Consult 
them freely — without obligation. 


The Dumore Company, Motor Division, Racine, Wisconsin 
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Fractional Horsepower Aircraft Motors 
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for operation of the air mail system. Many carriers are noy 
a pound-mile basis, and when poundage increases their » 
pensation increases. Formerly, when they received a bap 
for a 300-lb. load compensation didn’t increase until ths 
was exceeded—and on some lines this never happened, 

they get paid for poundage carried. 


Toward Tax Policy: one of the worst bugsbes 
domestic airline operation for some time has been the g 
tendency toward multiple taxation, with the different staty 
termined to get their share—or more. Tax attorneys say 
airlines have been coy and have negotiated bases for tax s 
ment with a good many of the states. But in doing » 
these observers, they have failed to take into account th 
that state tax commissions work very closely together anj 
each state knows exactly what the others are doing in th 
of tax settlements. There are no such things as “secret” 
advantageous or otherwise. The demand is growing mor 
more for some kind of a uniform system of taxing airling 
be applied alike in all states on an equitable basis. Manyé 
it is up to the airlines themselves to start the ball rolling 1 
Northwest Airlines tax case which will be heard this ma 
by the U. S. Supreme Court will set the first major exampk 


Helicopter Money: one of the most important ¢ 
ments in connection with the helicopter is the interest 
being taken in it by the National Advisory Committe 
Aeronautics, whose research perhaps accounts for mote 
vances in aeronautical science than any other organimi 
NACA wants an appropriation of $1,500,000 to do reseamh 
the helicopter at its Langley, Va., field. However, the Bu 
of the Budget is questioning such a sum, suspecting ti 
won’t prove of direct benefit to the war effort and insinui 
that the research is aimed at postwar industry. However, 
Budget Bureau may yet unbend. 

Incidentally, government aviation spokesmen after a thon 
study of the question, disclose that all basic patents on the 
copter design, rotors, arrangement of rotors, etc., were & 
from 20 to 30 years ago and are no longer restricted 1 
throws the helicopter field wide open to all manufacturers 


Watch Congress: As never before in history, mem 
of Congress are getting on the aviation bandwagon. Sympath 
consideration of legislation in practically all phases of the ind 
try can be expected—particularly if the industry sees to it 
Congress is well-informed. Many members admit lack of! 
knowledge of the broad aspects of aviation, would like tom 
more information. It’s a popular subject with lots of glamow 
their constituencies. Indicative of the interest being taken’ 
report of the House Naval Affairs Committee on re 
which went out of its way to make a series of suggestion 
legislation to aid the aircraft industry in its postwar convem 


Lockland Up: Full recovery from the terrific lacing it* 
at the hands of the Truman Committee seems assured # 
Lockland, O., plant of Curtiss-Wright. WPB spokesmen 
that production of airplane engines rose impressively at ¥ 
land during August, going over the 1,000 mark and mor 
tripling July production. It is still short of the 1,800 3 
achieved during March, but WPB says that at no tm 
completion of airplanes been halted by a shortage of 
engines—that there has been a backlog continuously si 
to meet all demands. 


Monopoly Complications: overlooked by 
air transport planners to date is the significant fact that ® 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act is modified the Justice Dep 

can tolerate no monopoly or combine for international 

operations. Thurman Arnold’s work, unveiling the sins 

trolled industry, have made a deep imprint on Congres 
the people of the nation. It therefore appears highly 
probable that Congress will take any punch out of the 0# 
ment’s charter for prosecuting and intervening in monopoly ¢ 
—without at least a major fight. 
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Awarded for Meritorious 


Each year, millions of miles are flown in safety over highways of the 
air ... with the aid of Rapio Receptor equipment... 
RADIO RANGE BEACONS ° LOCALIZERS 
MARKERS: FAN, ‘‘Z’‘ AND SPOT ° AIRPORT TRAFFIC CONTROLS 
AIRPORT COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Rapio REcEepTor engineers, cooperating with government agencies, 
have made important contributions to flight safety and efficiency. Many 
of these improved ground-to-air navigation devices are now in general 
use. Our present military assignments will further advance the scope 
and dependability of Rapio Receptor equipment in peacetime travel 
and transport. 


We will send, on request, a copy of our revised brochure, “Hicuways or THE Air”, now 
in preparation, Please write on your business stationery to our Executive Offices. 


251 WEST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Service on the Production Front 


SINCE 1922 


N ELECTRONIC 





RYAN-STANDARD cabin plone; 
pioneer passenger airliner 


lit lean Ri 


RYAN BROUGHAM, widely used 


commercially and for many famous 
flights. 


RYAN S-C, cabin plane for private- 
owner use, featured all-metal con- 
struction, 


- ee Se a 
RYAN YO-51 “Dragonfly”, Army 
observation plone with unique per- 
formance ability. 


{ 


RYAN NR-I, low-wing trainer used 
for formation flight instruction by 
Novy. 


RYAN ST3-S, seoplone trainer of 
some series os Army's PT-22. 


RYAN PT-25, superbly engineered 
plastic- bonded plywood trainer. 


Proud Wings jor the Kyan Manifold 


Ryan Exhaust Systems control and con- 
vert to new practical uses the intense 
heat of the roaring exhaust fire of thou- 
sands of aircraft engine horsepower. That 
Ryan both designs and builds well is 
attested by this fact: The airplanes on 
which Ryan Exhaust Systems are standard 
equipment comprise a list of America’s 
most successful military and commercial 
types. Six of these are pictured above. 
Engineering and research departments 
at Ryan are responsible for some of the 
most important technical developments 
in the exhaust systems field. A procession 
of other improvements, refinements and 
new and ingenious solutions to exhaust 


systems problems, are now coming from 
the Ryan development section. 

Ryan designs and manufactures mani- 
folds, turbo-supercharger installations, 
heat transfer units for carburetion, cabin 
heating and wing anti-icing, and flame 
dampening and other specialized exhaust 
system applications. Ryan’s design and 
development groups now serve the Army, 
Navy, and all aircraft manufacturers 
producing for the armed services. 

EXECUTIVES AND TECHNICIANS of 
firms holding prime airframe and engine cow 
tracts can obtain a copy of the new restricted, 
photographically illustrated publication, “Ryan 


Exhaust Manifolds” by forwarding proper cre 


O- 


dentials to either address below. 


Rely on Ryan to Build Well 


i." 


Ryon Products: Army PT-22s, Nov 


RYAN 
BUILDS WELL 


Ryon construction, 
proven in oviation's 
pioneer days, now 
proven in wor, will 
tomorrow produce 
sofer, more useful 
peacetime circraft 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY — MEMBER, 
GENERAL OFFICES: LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO — EASTERN OFFICES: 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


NR-Is, Army PT-25s; S-1 Commercial and Militory Trainers; Exhoust Monifold Systems ond Bomber A 


RYAN 
TRAINS WELL 


Ryan School of Aero- 
novtics, famous peoce 
time cir school, now 
training fine U.S. Army 
pilots, follows one 
creed: Thoroughness 


AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION 


RYAN 
PLANS WEILL 


Modern engineering 
+ flying experience. 
Typicol result: Ryo* 
exhous! monifold syr 
tems ore now used OF 
the finest plones of 
other moovfacturer® 


COUNCIL, INC. 
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i cruising at from 80 to perhaps 120 miles per 
r. The recreational fork leads to streamlining, speed, 
sneuverability—a sportsman’s paradise. The other 
to stall-proof and spin-proof vehicles that can land 
m a small stretch of cow pasture, planes that are 
gerhaps ungainly in contrast to streamlined pursuits, 
which comprise the “Model T’s” of the air. 
fhe same holds true for cargo planes. It is not speed 
will take the airplane into the field of miscella- 
ys and heavy cargo, for speed inevitably means 
sher cost. Today the more progressive railroads are 
aking plans for speeding rail freight to as much as 60 
ss per hour over the trunk routes. But a cargo 
operating at 120 miles per hour at low cost will 
sa successful challenger to a great deal of freight now 
ing by rail. If it takes two weeks to ship refrigerated 
ark from Iowa to the west coast, as it now does by 
a cargo plane at 100 miles per hour is going to be 
im able competitor to the rails, for 15 hours from Iowa 
the west coast is a fraction of the time now required. 
The differential in time will allow for somewhat higher 
operating costs by air. 

High speed international air transportation has caught 
the imagination of manufacturers, airlines and the pub- 
li. Speed does have its place in commercial air pas- 
senger-mail-express transportation, especially on the 
long hauls. But the mass volume future of aviation 
does not rest with a relatively few fast long-range trans- 
port planes. It rests with the simple, low-flying, and 
100 mile per hour airplanes in which utility is the prime 



















from | consideration. 

If private flying is to be something more than purely 
nani- | ecreational, it must be as simple, relatively, as motor- 
n ing. Prentiss Cleaves of Cessna Aircraft with his plan 
"10NS, | for “Skyway Markers” for simple visual contact navi- 
cabin | gation is thinking right down the beam of future avia- 
flame | tion. If private flying is to be great, the “average man” 
haust | ™ust not have to read complicated books on navigation, 

physiology of flight, mathematics and all the other 
| and baling subjects which have their place only in highly 
\rmy, | specialized military and commercial operations. 
urers In 1920 there was a feeling that the auto was a thing 

of utility if you drove it slowly and picked your 
Is of weather. Even so it was a great time saver in many 
routine activities of the ranch, farm, doctor and coun- 
¢ cm | ty merchant, although the roads of 1920 were not as 
ricted; } good for the auto as a good cow pasture is for the pri- 
“Ry@" | vate plane today. Aviation at the end of the war stands 
pr cre 


Mm precisely the position the automobile stood at the 
end of World War I. It was simplicity and utility, not 
speed, that made the automobile the indispensible ve- 
hicle that it became. The same challenge rests with the 
areraft industry today. The need is not for racing cars 
of the air, it is for Model T’s and 1%-ton trucks. 


Mechanics’ Crisis 
(jE by one the applications of airlines for increases 


aa in the pay of mechanics is being turned down by 
alll the National Railway Labor Board which has exclusive 
jerome. § lUrisdiction over pay through the National Railway 
Nadie | -abor Act. It is a heartbreaking situation, for some of 
Tt the airlines are losing many of their best mechanics out 
octurers. 
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of inability under law to increase wages. For want of 
a flexible and understanding law, the airlines face a 
critical period of mechanics’ shortage which will be 
reflected in lower efficiency if the present trend con- 
tinues without abatement. 

The National Railway Labor Board is not discharging 
its public duties in a mature and responsible way by 
refusing legitimate pay increases, the sole objective 
of which are to maintain the high standards of air 
transport operations. Those who are making the de- 
cisions in Washington simply are not looking at the 
facts in the true light of day. Those mechanics who 
have the foresight to consider their own personal 
problems during the war in terms other than strictly 
money will not be persuaded to take outside jobs at 
higher temporary pay, but will build for their own 
solid futures with stable companies that will expand 
and provide opportunities for advancement after the 
war. But many mechanics are lured by higher, albeit 
temporary, wages. A proposal to cut the working week 
from 48 to 40 hours, thus paying overtime rates for the 
extra eight hours, is merely a subterfuge to avoid 
facing the facts. Mechanics’ pay is a critical item for 
about half of the airlines. The NRLB should not blind 
itself to reality and public responsibility, for the blame 
for inefficiency will rest with it in the long run. 


A Fair Deal 


‘| ae is no evading the fact that a certain amount 
of mail on which the public has placed air mail 
stamps is entrained at point of origin, especially on 
short hauls. How much of this is being done is a 
moot point although Post Office officials have a reason- 
ably accurate check. Here is a suggestion for a fair 
deal to the public that puts six cent stamps on letters 
transported by surface carrier. Why shouldn't the Post 
Office Department stamp each envelope to indicate that 
the letter has not been transported by air. The public 
is entitled to know how its mail is being transported. 
It was the public that made the air mail system possible 
and it hasn’t exactly had a fair deal during the war, 
the United States being the only nation in the world 
that refuses to give top priority to air mail. The 
rubber stamp idea is offered as one way to inform the 
public—and ultimately the public demand will result 
in more airplanes and better handling of the mail. 


Untimely Loss 


4 hw untimely death of Richard C. du Pont is a 
great loss to aviation. One of the most promising 
young executives in air transportation, Dick du Pont 
forged a mark in airline history with his All American 
Aviation pick-up service in the Alleghenies. Earlier 
he had been one of the outstanding exponents of 
gliding and it was this background that brought him 
by urgent request into the Army for special war duty. 
A fine young man of excellent character, with an open, 
inquisitive, and alert face, he had chosen aviation as 
his life work. It is indeed tragic that this career has 
been chopped off at such an early age. Aviation will 
miss him. 
WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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TWO YEARS AT THE FRONT!...IN TEN MINUTES 


Three thousand times a minute the 
aircraft radio equipment atop this 
machine lives through an accelera- 
tion that would cause the toughest 
young airplane pilot to “black out” 
in dive bombing. In a few minutes it 
lives through the jars and vibrations 
it would receive on ten round trips 
from Washington to Chungking. If 
there is a structural weakness in its 
design it shows up instantly; before 
it goes into service. 


This is the largest and most power- 
ful of the various types of vibration 
machines used by RCA in the devel- 
opment and production testing of 
aviation radios. It can duplicate the 
vibration of the smallest plane or 
the mightiest bomber. It can re-cre- 
ate the tremendous vibration strain 
caused by one motor being shot from 
a bomber, or by the diving of a plane 
with 250 pounds of radio at ten 
times the force of gravity! —In fact, 


within three minutes the RCA vibra- 
tor can shake into pieces any radio 
set made — and it would probably 
shake down the building if its 6-ton 
concrete and steel base weren't 
mounted on those giant springs. 
Thus, RCA research helps to 
make RCA’s aviation radio equip- 
‘ 
erful, more effective, and Bur | 
more dependable, in 
performing its vital tasks. 


RCA AVIATION RADIO 


RCA Victor Division * RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA * Camden, N. J. 





World’s Ferry 


Not long ago one of Pan American 
Airways’ Boeing Clippers crossed the 


Atlantic twice in one 24-hour period. 


Shortly before that, these same Clip- 
per ships flew the Atlantic 12 times in 
13 days and 15 hours. 


President Roosevelt, on his historic 
flight to Casablanca, traveled both ways 
in Boeing Clippers. Winston Churchill, 
on his trips to America, crossed the 
ocean 6 times in Boeing-built planes of 
British Overseas Airways. 


These are the high-lights. But per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about 


these Boeing flying boats, largest com- 
mercial planes in the world, is the way 
they have come to be taken for granted. 


Crossing the Atlantic is no novelty to 
them; they have done it more than 1400 
times! In fact, from the beginning of 
regular flight schedules between this 
country and Europe four years ago, the 
transatlantic service has been main- 
tained almost entirely by airplanes de- 
signed and built by Boeing. These trans- 
oceanic Clippers have flown more than 
7,000,000 miles, and have carried more 
than 44,000 passengers and 100,000,000 
pieces of mail. 
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Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Today these huge ships, designed as 
peacetime luxury liners, are completing 
vital missions of war . . . shuttling across 
the oceans of the world with the monot- 


onous regularity of ferry boats! 
Behind their dependability of per- 


formance stand research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing skills of high 
degree, the same skills which have given 
America the Boeing Stratoliner,* the 
Boeing Flying Fortress,* and the Boeing 
Kaydet Primary Trainer. 

Tomorrow as well as today you can look 
for integrity in any Boeing product . . . if 
it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ““FLYING FORTRESS’’ AND **STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-mARKS 





September 7, 1943. 
To the Editor: 

In your column, Airline Commentary, of the 
September 1, 1943 issue, I was quite interested 
in the comment regarding airport limousine 
drivers. As we have put quite an investment 
into the passenger-service angle of our oper- 
ations here in New York, any comments about 
airline limousine drivers, I can assure you, 
are very pertinent. 

Unfortunately I missed the issue in which 
your nasty crack was made and, having a 
high regard for your editorial ability and also 
the keen efficient manner in which your 
periodical keeps pace with the aviation indus- 
try, I am wondering whether I could get in 
on this argument from the nasty crack up. 

We have been one of those limousine oper- 
ators who have stressed both passenger com- 
fort and safety and our insurance coverage on 
the ll-passenger airport coach which we 
operate here in New York, is a great deal 
higher than that of most operators through- 
out the rest of the country. However, giving 
the passenger a thrill before he flies has al- 
ways been one of the things we have fought 
against for some years. 

Therefore, if you think our operation has 
been singled out for criticism, we would wel- 
come it. I, personally, enjoy being criticised 
because I find it helps to correct conditions 
that otherwise could very easily have been 
overlooked. If you happen to have any com- 
ments in your bag, let them go because they 
would be welcomed from an organization as 
keen and wide-awake as yours is. 

With kindest regards, I beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. CAREY, Vice President, 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corporation 
41 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York City. 


The Commentary editor's “nasty cracks” 
were directed at the limousine service "in a 
midwest city," and said nothing about New 
York. Mr. Carey's drivers have always been 
sane and sensible, making the trip to LaGuardia 
@ pleasure instead of a thrill, Such has not 
been case in other cities, however. If 
Mr. Carey still wishes to “get in on this 
argument,” his comments will be welcomed— 
Ed. Note). 

* 
September 8, 1943. 
To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the September Ist issue, 
entitled “Progressive Detroit’ gives this com- 
munity a well-deserved “razzing’”’ for its air- 
port facilities, or rather, the lack of facilities. 
We air-minded Detroiters are chagrined that 
we are representative of a minority so small 
and so impotent that our efforts for new air 
terminals in this area seem almost futile, but 
you certainly are doing our cause no good 
when you attack editorially aviation’s friend, 
Public Works Commissioner Wm. M. Walker. 

Mr. Walker’s record as Commissioner is above 


In quoting Mr. Walker, you have selected 
certain sentences which, considered alone, con- 
vey the impression that he would be satisfied 


in carefully.” 

Mr. Walker is fighting for a mile square 
area which bs — diagonal runways, ap- 
proximately long paralleling the pre- 

wind direction. This site will also 
permit future extension of the diagonals if 
necessary. However, this is problematical if 
article on Page 28 of your September ist 
issue by Chas. B. Donaldson, Director of Air- 
port Services C.A.A. is prophetic. 

I have quartered my plane at the old City 

ere 2 ee 26 peeme.end Reve, alse, 
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article. But let's not lose sight of the main 
issue and go out of our way to take a “crack” 
at a good friend who is trying honestly ‘to 
help us. . 
Very truly yours, 
H. R. BOYER, 

Aviation Engine Division 

Chevrolet-Central Office 

Division of General Motors Corp. 

Detroit, Michigan. 

(Our apologies for hitting the wrong guy— 

Ed. Notef. 
e 
New York City. 
To the Editor: 

I notice that your good magazine has put 
out an appeal for a name to be substituted 
for “Feeder Airlines’. 

May I suggest two possibilities: 

SUBURBAN AIR LINES 

INTER-URBAN AIRLINES 

Send all prizes wherever you think they will 
most be needed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Buewt A. Patrerson, 
Director of Publicity, 
American Airlines, Inc. 


To the Editor: 

Ben T. Shea our chief passenger agent at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, read your squib sug- 
gesting a substitute word for “feeder lines” 
and comes up with this one: “‘localair”. While 
sliding “local” and “air” together comes under 
the heading of a coined word, it is phonetic 
end, in my opinion, has merit. 

At any rate, I definitely agree with you 
that “feeder lines” should go. 

Cordially yours, 
Leo Baron, 
Public Information Dept. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
o 

(The letter below was written to O. M 
Mosier, vice president of American Airlines, 
and a copy sent to American Aviation.) 

Norristown, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Mosier: 

After reading the editorial “Name Needed”’ 
in the September 15th issue of American Avia- 
tion and your remark about the feeder lines, 
an idea came to me and I thought I'd pass it 
on to you for what you might make of it. 

Having handled an advertising account for 
an airline, my mind immediately went to work 
on this problem and I came up with the 
following idea. 


Whv not call these feeder lines “Wing 
Lines’’? 
Just as the wines of aircraft lead into the 


the craft, so 
the main or 


fuselorve or the main body of 
will the Wine Lines lead into 
trenk lines of vour airways. 
This term also hes some valve in that it 
lends an element of showmanship to those 
outlying towns and tends to make them stand 
out as “on a Wing Line of American Airline’! 
Cordially. 
W. C. Srrrrzrmcer, Jr 


Burbank, Calif. 
To the Editor: 

Gateway airlines—how does this term sound 
to you? 

Consider the passenger, a forgotten man as 
things stand now. The “feeder” airline would 
bludgeon him into a willing subject: “Come 
now, we want to feed you into the airline 


system.” It sounds as if the passenger existed 
to serve the needs of the airline. Such out- 
rage! 


“Gateway”, on the other hand. welcomes the 
passenger aboard and makes him realize that 
he is really going places. 
Very truly yours, 
Jonun M. HeEnorrcx. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
o 
Borger, Tex. 

To the Editor: 

I read with interest the suggestion by 
“Red” Mosier on page 9 of the current issue. 
that we need a new word in our aviation 
vocabulary to take the place of “Feeder’’. 
My suggestion is that we call them “Contact 
Lines” because these lines will serve as any 
community’s contact with any other point in 
the world. 


I wish to take this opportunity to compli- 
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ment you on your excellent publicati 
am exceedingly well pleased with 
scription and have recommended to aff” 
aviation minded friends that they subse 
it. 

Our community is typical of the truly 
tion minded, smaller community (15,000 
lation). We have one of the finest ang 
active squadrons of the CAP based hep 
Borger and have furnished far above 
quota of capable and well trained young 
to the various Air Services of the J 
States. 

























Sincerely yours, : 
R. T. AntTrmm, Manager, 
Borger Chamber of Commerce 













MITCHELL—PIONEER OF AIR POWER, 
Isaac Don Levine. 416 pp. Duell, Sloag 
Pearce, New York City. $3.50. 

It is a distinct pleasure to report that 
Levine, a writer of note, has written a ¢1 
able biography of the late Gen. Wil 
Mitchell. It is an intensely fascinating 
for those who lived through the days of 
Mitchell crusading and his crucifixion by 
reaucracy and politics. Just how well 
biography has been received by those 
were close to Mitchell is not known t 
reviewer, but there is no question that 
is the first serious and sincere attempt 
portray Mitchell’s life. 

Mr. Levine had access to Mitchell's files 
correspondence. He has done a great deal 
background reading. He is a good rep 
of the events in retrospect. A great deal 
the book deals with Mitchell’s early life 
his military achievements up to the time wha 
he became captivated by the possibilities @ 
airpower. Although he is remembered ff 
his crusade for air, he had built up a @& 
tinguished military career long before the ait 
plane came into its first military use. Le 
vine’s story is a biography—straightforwant 
factual from the record, and not overwritten 
or overly-dramatized. It is more about th 
man, less about the broad aviation picture @ 
the 20 years following World War I. This 
a good and an important book, one 
airman and aviation enthusiast should m 
certain is on his bookshelf. 

—wW. W. P. 



































* 
VERTICAL WARFARE, by Francis Vivian 
Drake. 142 pp. Illustrated. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., New York. $3.00. ~ 


Here is a book to delight and warm the 
hearts of all airmen. It is the story of wari 
the air, the accomplishments of the combat 
airplane to date, and a plan of air victory 
over Germany and Japan. Obviously based 
authentic material, and demonstrating careful 
study of air warfare by the author, the book 
is one of the more important works to come 
out of the present war. 

It is an airman’s story, hence lay book 
critics consider Drake to be a crusader. But 
airmen will recognize the note of realism 
and true portraiture throughout. It is wel 
written. At no time is there an exaggeration 
of what has been done or what can be done 
by airpower. It is not over-written. The 
author chooses his words carefully and well 
It is truly delightful reading. To the layma® 
interested in bombing, the book should find # 
great appeal. It is one book that belongs ® 
every aeronautical bookshelf. 

“It is a verifiable fact that wherever aif 
power has been used by the United Nations 
for the specific purposes for which it w® 
designed,” Drake writes, “it has consistently 
demonstrated not only an enormous economy 
of force but a proportionate economy in the 
expenditure -of human life and of money. 

Drake’s whole appeal is for an all-out aerial 
offensive over Germany. In 192 the 
destroyed 7% of Reich industry with 37) 
tons of bombs. Drake asserts Germany © 
be knocked out of the war by the destruction ; 
of 40% of her industry, which would me 
the unloading of about 220,000 tons of 
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Power per pound is 

‘ the general criterion 

- for aircraft engine 

valuation. Take-off 

power, size, life, reliability and altitude 

performance are important criteria but 

other things being equal there is no sub- 

Stitute for “less weight.” In Cyclone 9 — 

powered planes the weight saving equals 
an extra passenger per engine. 

Ten years ago, the Cyclone 9 weighed 
1.2 poun’s per horsepower. Since then, 
600 HP has been added at a cost of only 
420 Ibs. in materials, cutting the weight 
fatio to .97 pounds per horsepower. 
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Wright engineering developments 
made this power gain possible. The Dy- 
namic Damper, for example, added 20 
pounds weight but permitted an initial 
increase of 100 horse- 
power and opened 
the way to the pre- 
sent high ratings. To- 
day’s Cyclones use a 
steel crankcase which 
not only permits an- 
other 100 horsepower increase but is ac- 
tually lighter than the forged duralumin 
case. Tripling its fin area, the Cyclone 
cylinder now produces 150 horsepower 


Cyclone crankshaft 
with Dynamic Damper 
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in the same cubic 
displacement which 
developed only 83 
horsepower in 1933. 

Thus Wright en- 
gineers have steadily extracted more and 
more power for smaller expenditures of 
material, so that today’s Cyclone 9 is 
13.5% lighter than any other engine in 
the same power class. This 13.5% means 
175 lbs. advantage—or one passenger per 
engine—a payload bonus creating reve- 
nue dollars for the commercial operator. 

* - . 
Wright Cyclones pay their way. 


Cylinder development 
1933 — 1943 


5yclones and Whirlarinds Light: ‘onpact aoe Al GH ~~ Engines 














VIBRATION a Peace- 
Time Problem Too 


Very often costly repairs result 
from vibration-loosed connec- 
tions in your vacuum cleaner, 
radio, electric refrigerator and 
other household appliances. 
Boots Self-Locking Nuts, used on 
these appliances, will eliminate 
repair bills caused by this type 
of mechanical failure. Boots Nuts 
can't come loose, even under the 
severest vibration. After victory 
insist on products protected with 
vibration-proof Boots Nuts. They 
will be your assurance of more 
economical and efficient ser- 
vice from the household appli- 
ances you purchase. 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPO 
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THEY FLY WITH THEIR BOOTS ON—SAFER 


Normal vibration can severely tax a plane. But imagine the 
strain vibration puts on the fastenings of big bombers which 
have been ripped and torn by enemy fire. That these huge 
craft, so punished, don’t “shake apart” in mid-air is due in 
important measure to the stout, vibration-proof Boots Self- 


Locking Nuts they wear. 


Boots Nuts, used on every type of U.S. aircraft, can’t come 
loose no matter how severe the plane vibration. Lighter than 
any other nuts, Boots have greater re-usability too. In ad- 
dition, they withstand the corrosive action of oil, water 
or chemicals—literally ‘outlast the plane.” They simplify 
repairs and maintenance. And they meet the exacting speci- 
fications of all government aviation agencies. 


BOOTS 


Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All Industries 
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It is indeed questionable whether Germany 
could stand up under that tonnage; the chances 
are that it would give up the fight before that 
total was reached. In any event, Drake's 
arguments are “in the groove” as far as air- 
men are concerned. The air offensive must be 
a consistent mass assault, definitely planned 
and carried through without interruption. He 
estimates anywhere from one to six months for 
the job, depending upon the intensity of the 


ttack. 

* The author’s explanations of why the Ger- 
man offensive over England failed are well 
done and convincing. The many half-tone il- 
justrations are very revealing and likewise 
convincing. It’s an intelligent and highly cred- 
itable book throughout, worthy of praise such 
as few books deserve. 

—W. W. P. 


THE AIR FUTURE; A PRIMER OF AERO- 
POLITICS, by Burnet Hershey. 258 pp. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York City. 
$2.75. 

It is unfortunate that the contents of this 
book do not live up to the announcement and 
cover flap blurbs, for there is room for a 
book of this general type. The author is a 
foreign correspondent for unnamed U. S. 
newspapers and has obviously done a substan- 
tial amount of academic research before sitting 
down to write. But his finished product lacks 
organization and depth of understanding. 

This is not to imply that the author has 
not supplied much readable information, for 
the layman may find the book revealing in 
many ways. But the book as a whole is a 
confused jumble of problems without any 
clear, concise statement of issues and solutions 
to the problems. It is too much of a news- 

‘s birdseye view. At no time does 
the author sit down and clarify the basic is- 
sues in a way that would be helpful to lay- 
men and industry officials alike. The author 
is aware of the importance of international 
air transportation after the war, and at times 
is almost able to come to grips with the major 
problems. But he doesn’t quite make it. 

Nonetheless this book should find its way to 

many aeronautical library shelves. 


—W. W. P. 


SKYWAYS TO BERLIN, by Major John M. 
Redding and Capt. Harold Leyshon. 290 pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York. $2.75. 

Two former newspapermen, assigned to pub- 
lic relations with the Eighth Air Force in 
England, have written an intimate, homey, in- 
formative and readable book about the ex- 
periences of American fiyers who are riding 
the skyways to Berlin. It is not a book about 
logistics or air plans, nor is it a crusading 
book to “sell” the story of airpower. It’s 
a down-to-earth chronicle of the boys who 
are doing the flying. 

There’s an intimate flavor throughout. 
Names of planes and men, names of towns 
and recitations of little incidents of Ameri- 
cans in England—all go to make up this au- 
thentic picture. Through it all, one gets a 
glimpse of the true effectiveness of U. S. pré- 
cision bombing, but the glimpse comes through 
the hard way—the way of flak barrages, of 
aerial combats, of the wounded and the dead. 
In a sense the book is composed of behind- 
the-scene accounts that make up the brief 
communiques. It’s an AAF book about the 
AAF. It’s what the air war looks like from 
the front bases. 

—W. W. P. 


TAKE "ER UP ALONE, MISTER! by John J. 
Hibbits, 2nd Lt., AC, as told to F. E. Rech- 
nitzer. Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 
New York. 234 pp. $2.50. 

With the cooperation of the AAF Training 
Command, the author has told a first-hand 
Story of a fledgling Army pilot as he goes 

the many steps in training leading 
to his mastery of a Liberator B-24. Its au- 
thenticity, therefore, will make it a valuable 
book to all those interested in Army fiying, 

—v to those in the early stages of train- 
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Every 
minute 
counts! 


EXIT ONE “COFFIN! 
.. » Navy-talk for a Nazi 
sub. When one breaks 
water, patrol bombers 
must streak to the spot 
and give it the ashcan 
treatment before it can 
submerge out of reach— 
another case where every 
minute counts. Let’s 
make ’em count on the 


homefront, too! 


The short, fast route between 


CHICAGO ond SEATTLE 
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PECIALISTS in plastic molding for 
over 22 years Reynolds: is now 
using the versatile knowledge of its 


experienced organization 100% on 


war work. Its compression, injection 
and extrusion presses are turning 
out vital plastic parts. Its sheet form- 
ing department is delivering trans- 
parent, lightweight, turret canopies, 
that enable fighting planes to fly 
faster and higher and carry heavier 
loads of deadly promise for the 
enemy. 

If its plastics, consult Reynolds. 





INVEST IN WAR BONDS 





REYNOLD’S MOLDED PLASTICS 
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Important Policy Role Seen for Chamber 


Colorado Conference 
Successful; Voorhes 


Heads Committee 


EETING at the foothills of the 

Rockies in the luxurious 
Broadmoor Hotel at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on Sept. 20-22, 
seventy-five executives of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry held 
the first all-industry examination of 
their current and future problems 
in meetings sponsored by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce. 

It was the first time in the history of 
the industry that a coordinated effort 
has been made to reach a meeting of 
the minds on the pressing and —— 

lems facing airplane makers: It was 
vom for the Aeronautical Chamber 
whose recent history has been compli- 
cated by organization of the Aircraft 
War Production councils, and portends 
a far greater role in policy making than 
the Chamber has played heretofore. 

It cannot be said that the gathering 
found solutions for all of the current 

but informal discussion meet- 
evoked numerous constructive sug- 
gestions and the conference leaders con- 
sidered the sessions to have been highly 
successful with everything considered. 
"Working Organization’ 

With the election of Sol Voorhes, as- 
sistant to the president of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., as chairman of the Economic 
Development Committee, and Irving H. 
Taylor of Douglas Aircraft as vice-chair- 
man, the Chamber for the first time has 
a working organization designed to guide 
the industry in problems pertaining to 
termination of contracts and postwar 


Renegotiation and termination of mili- 
lary contracts and use and disposition 
of war plants and surplus airplanes were 
uppermost in problems considered. Ac- 
tive in the conference leadership were 
Lucien Shaw of Lockheed, Charles W. 
Loos of Curtiss-Wright, John E. P. Mor- 
a ata gs gene Peery > ge - , 

ames P,. Murray, president e 
Chamber. om 

Thomas Burke, chief of the State De- 
Partment’s division of international com- 
munications, talked off the record at the 
banquet closing the sessions. Wayne W. 

editor and publisher of American 
Aviation and American Aviation Daily, 
was master of ceremonies. 

Teamwork within the aviation industry 
and also by the industry with the gov- 
émment, for promoting the national wel- 
fare by “Victory in Peacetime as well 
% in Wartime,” was the keynote of 
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recommendations by the Economic De- 
velopment Committee at the conclusion 
of its three-day meeting. 

The recommendations are subject to 
approval of the Chamber’s Board of Gov- 
ernors which was to meet in Washington 
September 28. The following outline of 
the preliminary draft of the Committee’s 
action was announced by Voorhes: 

“The continued welfare of the United 
States in .attaining victory in this war 
and in keeping the fruits of victory in 
the future depends in large part upon 
the maintenance of a strong air arm 
backed by a sound aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry. 

“The national welfare once the war 
has been won calls for continued oppor- 
tunities in the development of aviation 
open alike to industrial organizations and 
personnel, for the kind of American in- 
itiative that has been so indispensable in 
the war effort. 


‘Teamwork Required’ 


“In view of these facts the future 
peacetime operations of the aviation in- 
dustry—including the maintenance of its 
high employment of labor—will be af- 
fected by the wise solution of many 
problems that require teamwork within 
the industry and by the industry with 
government. 

“The Committee endorsed the recom- 
mendations for amendment and revision 





Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 2—National Aircraft Engi- 
neering and Production meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Oct. 5-7—National Safety Con- 
gress, Chicago, including meetings 
of the Air Transport and Aircraft 
Manufacturing Sections. 

Oct. 18-21—American Welding 
Society annual meeting, Chicago. 
(Aircraft Section, Oct. 21.) 

Oct. 23—Board meeting of the 
National Aeronautic Association, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 26-27—Annual meeting, Aero 
Medical Association, Cincinnati, O. 

Nov. 11-13—National Aviation 
Planning Conference Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dec. 1-3—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association, an- 
nual meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 2-4—National Aviation 
Training Association annual con- 
vention, St. Louis, Mo. 











of the war contract renegotiation law 
presented last week to the House Ways 
and Means Committee by Ralph S. 
Damon, Vice-President of American Air- 
lines, on behalf of east coast aircraft 
manufacturers, and by Francis A. Cal- 
lery, Vice-President of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corporation, on behalf of 
west coast manufacturers, who in both 
cases stressed the need for building up 
ar financial reserves. 

“On the problem of contract termina- 
tion the committee ed a broad declar- 
ation of national policy for the settle- 
ment of claims, legislation providing for 
uniform termination procedure, Congres- 
sional hearings on the subjects of sev- 
erance payments to employees and plant 
conversion expense, with the objective 
of tapering off war production with the 
least possible shock to the national 
economy. 

“On the policy to be adopted by the 
Government, and the mechanism for 
carrying it out, in connection with the 
dispo: of the immense number of air- 
planes existing after the war, the Com- 
mittee recommended offering to the gov- 
ernment the services of its technical and 
industrial organizations to assist in solv- 
ing the problem. It also suggested that 
the _government guard against uneco- 
nomic distribution abroad or at home of 
surplus aeronautical products which 
might cripple the industry and its em- 
ployment potentials. 

“The Committee recommended that the 
Chamber cooperate with the government 
in developing legislation for the post- 
war disposal of defense plant facilities so 
as to protect the interest of both the 
government and the economy of the 
country as a whole. 

“Also urged by the Committee was a 
continued study of all problems affecting 
the industry and the dissemination of 
statistical data for the guidance of mem- 
ber companies and the information of 
Congress, government agencies and the 


public.” 
Committee of 15 


A working group of 15 functioning as 
the executive bodv of the Economic De- 
velopment Committee was created under 
the name of the Economic Development 
Council of the Aeronautical Chamber of 


Taylor, : 1 

Vice-President of The Aviation Corpora- 
tion; L. A. Hyland, Assistant to Vice- 
President of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion; James P. Murray. Vice-President 
of Boeing Aircraft Company; Don Flower, 
Sales Manager of Cessna Aircraft Cor- 
poration; J. C. Willson, Director of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation; P. A. Hewlett 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Aircraft Corporation; J. 


(Turn to page 36) 
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FDR Answers McCarran on Unified Air Arm 


Admits Ultimate Not Reached in Army Set-Up; 
Warns Against Moves Interfering With War 


By KaTHERINE E. JOHNSEN 
, | pean cesta ROOSEVELT does not believe that the ultimate has been 
accomplished in the organization of the nation’s military machine and 
has indicated that the air forces may still attain greater recognition, it was 
learned exclusively by American Aviation Daily during the fortnight. 


This was disclosed in the President’s 
reply, dispatched shortly after his return 
from Quebec, to Sen. Pat McCarran’s 
(D., Nev.) petition for immediate action 
to create a separate air force. 

McCarran took considerable encourage- 
ment from the President’s message, re- 
calling the persistent behind-the-scenes 
efforts which were necessary by himself 
and other Capitol Hill aviation leaders to 
put four stars on the shoulders of the 
Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces. Since that was accomplished, 
McCarran pointed out, the air arm has 
gained in power by leaps and bounds 
and developed itself increasingly as a 
“separate entity”. 

Studies Separate Force 


The President said in his statement 
that the matter of a separate air force is 
receivi his attention. 

The fact that the President did not 
outlaw the possibility of separation of 
the air arm from the ground and sea 
arms of the military organization while 
the war is still on is of major significance, 
it is believed in aviation circles. 

The fact that the President did not 
align himself with old line officers who 
have throughout the years insisted that 
air is an auxiliary adjunct of the ground 
and sea forces, is also significantly re- 
garded. 

In stating his position, the President 
first asi that a separate air force, 
as well as any other subject which per- 
tains to a speedy and favorable conclu- 
sion of the war, is constantly under his 
consideration. The growing importance of 
air power, the President pointed out, is 
made obvious by the fact that the Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces 
is a member of both the Joint and Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. 

The President said that the Air Forces 
of both the Army and of the Navy have 
a strong voice in shaping and implement- 
ing our national military policy. 

President Makes 2 Points 


He then made two points: (1) that he 
does not believe that the ultimate has 








McCarran staunchly maintained in his 
petition to the President that the creation 
of a separate air force would hasten the 
end of the war by unleashing airpower to 
make its fullest thrust against the enemy. 

If the President accepts the same view, 
his letter to McCarran is an assurance 
that a separate air force is in the making. 
However, if the President classifies the 
unshackling of the air forces from the 
ground and sea forces as a drastic change, 
disrupting the war effort, his letter, in 
essence, states that it will not be done. 





Lockheed General Manager | 








Courtland S. Gross, president of 
Vega Aircraft Corp., on Oct. | be- 
comes vice president and general 
manager of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif., succeeding Richard 
A. Von Hake who is retiring from 
the company. Announcement of the 
change was made by Robert E. Gross, 
Lockheed president. At the same 
time, Harris Mcintosh, formerly in 
charge of production control at 
Vega, becomes special assistant to 
the president, in charge of manage- 
ment control, organization control 
and master scheduling at Lockheed. 
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Red Tape 


Recently a Washington news- 
paper woman took the Army Air 
Force public relations office for 
a terrific “ride” for having to wait 
while officers sat telephoning with 
their feet on their desks. She 
was really mad—but the news- 
paper blast was generally unfair 
to the usually efficient press branch 
of AAF. What should be blasted 
wide open is the Navy Depart- 
ment’s notoriously inefficient and 
costly system of handling visitors. 
Ironing out this world’s worst 
bottleneck would relieve much of 
Washington’s manpower shortage. 
Those with appointments must al- 
low no less than 30 minutes to get 
through the red tape after being 
needlessly walked long distances to 
wrong offices by inexperienced 
girls. It’s such a jumble everyone 
wonders how the Navy ever knows 
where its ships are. 











Navy Has An 8-Ton 
Torpedo Plane Up It’s 


Sleeve, Says Davison 


An 8-ton Navy torpedo plane will soon 
be ready to smash Japanese sea powef, 
Rear Adm. Ralph Davison, assistant chief 
of the bureau of areonautics, revealed 
last fortnight in a speech dedicating the 
new Convair airport adjoining Consoli- 
dated-Vultee’s Allentown, Pa., plant. The 
new planes, to be called Seawolves, ar 
to be produced in quantity at Allentown 

“These Seawolves are just about the 
last word in their line,” Davison said & 
describing the new Navy fighters. “Eight 
tons of fighting power is a lot of powet 
when used intelligently, and you cm 
believe me when I tell you that we hawt 
the best trained and the most intelligent 











pilots in the world. 

“Carrying a crew of three—pilot, gue 
ner, radioman-bomber—the Seawolf i= 
corporates everything we have lear 
about planes of this type. It is power 
fully armed with guns to defend its 
It is well armored. And it carries & 
deadly tin fish—which the Japs malt 
futile effort not to catch—or a load @ 
bombs which makes them equally um 
happy. There is no other torpedo plam 
in the world today to match it.” 

Davison described the Seawolf’s mai 
euverability as “outstanding.” 

“It handles like a plane many hue 
dreds of pounds lighter,” he said. 
cockpit has been designed, and its may 
instruments and mechanisms have bee 
arranged, to give maximum convenient 
to the pilot.” 

(The Navy's present standard . torped? 
plane is the Grumman Avenger, 4 mid- 
wing monoplane with a 1,700 hp engité 
a speed of better than 250 mph and * 
range of more than 1,000 miles.) 
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West Coast Aircraft Manpower MEP ARS Si, | . 
e ° ° President Roosevelt submitted to 
PI U d F T Congress last fortnight a break- 
an 1s n ergoing irst est down of armament produced by 
the U. S. between May, 1940, and 
3. By Barsara B. C. McNamee Sept. 1, 1943, which taco’: 
i : . : irplames .......++: , 
me ws) COAST aircraft producers and Washington officials have been ‘iaons Engines ...349, 
ait working closely together during the past two weeks to put into smooth He said that in most instances 
th operation the Byrnes West Coast Manpower plan which was “activated” in more than half of the total was 
he mid-September. produced during the first eight 
¥ Manpower and Production officials are conservation of plants particularly months < _ aad ae ee 
h hoping to iron out many wrinkles in the equipped to do complicated producticn tion of 52, om g 
od during its first month of operation. jobs; avoidance of the need to create period as an example, 
" Additional pressure is brought by the new facilities; and conservation of trans~ 
ad necessity of imposing a similar measure portation facilities. : 
= on the Hartford, Conn., area and in a On paper this policy has considerably tial personnel in. aircraft plants would 
st short time perhaps on Baltimore and disturbed West Coast small plants and be extended after Dec. 1. He also re- 
of Buffalo. Aircraft goals for 1943 demand those in less essential industries, who vealed he had approved and given a 
a 28% increase of West Coast plants fear they may be shut down and their high priority to immediate construction 
* alone. P contracts redistributed, in order to free of additional housing in the area, West 
et First action from Washington came in manpower for aircraft plants and ship- Coast authorities saw in the plans drawn 
. the form of a WPB implementation of building yards. Actually WPB officials, up in Los Angeles a model for the other 
~ the Plan’s proviso: “where it will be ad- fearing the political dynamite involved West Coast areas. 
ad vantageous to the war program, war pro-_ in arbitrary redistribution of contracts First action taken during the Wilson 
ne duction will be removed from the West will attempt to carry out the order with visit was the establishment of the two 
ma Coast by the curtailment and redistribu- a minimum of contract cancellation. One committees. Louis M. Dreves, area man- 
tion of production and by forcing sub- thing is clear however, the peak load ager for WPB, was chosen chairman of 
contracting.” By amending Procurement of contracts has been reached on the the Production Urgency Committee. Other 
a Directive 2, WPB orders all government West Coast and this order will effective!’ representatives are: Major Howard An- 
agencies to give primary consideration to prevent any further increases. gus, ARCO; Lieut. Comdr. Churchill 
a plant’s ability to deliver and adequacy An equally important Washington de- Carmelt, assistant Naval district labor 
l of manpower before placing contracts or cision is the War Labor Board’s approvai__ relations officer; Capt. F. N. Earle, Naval 
ordering cutbacks. It forbids the award of wage increases at Boeing plants in drydock commander; Alden G. Roach, 
t’s of a new contract on the West Coast (or Seattle, to erase differentials between the Maritime Commission; M. P. Pendleton, 
in similarly critical labor areas) which aircraft company and shipyards. Economic Smaller War Plants Corp.; Lt. Col. Rob- 
requires increases in manpower. Stabilization Director Vinson has ap- son English, War Dept.; Wayne Sherrard, 
on Procurement officers must now screen proved the decision and it is expected to Office of Defense Transportation; Herbert 
a prospective contractor first on his abi!- go a long way toward eradicating turn- Gallagher, Petroleum Administration for 
soon ity to deliver promptly, secondly on his over and attracting workers to the plant. War; and Charles J. Kennedy, War Food 
are, manpower capacity. They must weigh Meanwhile on the West Coast, WPB Administration. 
chiet the following considerations: placement Executive Vice Chairman Charles E. San Diego representatives are: Capt. 
valed at lowest cost to the government; ef- Wilson has met with the Los Angeles G. A. Lilley, War Dept.; Capt. F. P. 
fective utilization of small concerns, if committees which will administer the Conger, Navy industrial relations; Capt. 
be. necessary through forced subcontracting; plan. He promised deferment of essen- (Turn to page 38) 
The ° ° 
ar West Coast Production, Manpower Committeemen 
own. 
the 
d in 


GekGkes Boast 






id 
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redo A majority of the members of Southern California's production urgency and war manpower committees is pictured 
nid- @ recent organizational meeting in Los Angeles with Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman of the War Production 
re Board. Front row, left to right—Maj. Howard Angus, Lt. Comdr. Churchill Carmelt, Capt. F. N. Earle, Alden G. 






Roach, L. M. Dreves, M. B. Pendleton, Lt. Col. Robson Eng “sh, H. R. Harn'sh, Carl Bush, and Herbert Gallagher. Back 
row, left to right—Capt. G. A. Lilley, Capt. F. P. Conger, Capt. F. P. Traynor, and Roy Ferguson. 
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Airlines Need More 
Planes to Correct 


Situation, Says Pogue 


EN MILLION air mail letters 
weekly were not delivered on 
time in June of this year because of 
the shortage of airplanes, CAB 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue revealed 


. on Sept. 16. 

Speaking before the Aeronautic Asso- 
elon of Boston, the CAB chairman also 
made the startling revelation that U. S. 
airlines are now carrying one-third the 
volume of all non-local first-class mail 
carried by surface means in 1941. 

Pogue’s figures on mail delays were the 
‘ first to be released and presented one of 
the _—— arguments to date for addi- 
tional airline equipment. 

Some observers concede that the 10 
million figure may not be true today be- 
cause the airlines have received nine ad- 
ditional planes since June, and some of 
the bottlenecks have been broken. (The 
Army on Sept. 21 announced return of 
five more planes to the airlines.) How- 
ever, it is known that a certain percen- 
tage of air mail is either subject to de- 
lay or is transported by train. 

“The airlines need more equipment,” 
Pogue asserted. “They need it use 
air transportation today plays a vital part 
in the war program . . . Load factors 
. . » are phenomenally high in the light 
of peace-time experience. Loads every- 
where are near capacity. On the trunk 
lines, in terms of total pounds which 
could be carried (including passengers, 
mail and express) the average load fac- 
tor has generally had a range from 90 


to 99%. 
30% Off-Loaded 


“As for mail, the airlines are carrying 
an amount to about one-third the volume 
of all non-local first-class mail carried 
by surface means in 1941. This is prac- 
tically twice as much as they did a year 
ago and the volume is still growing. The 
off-loading of mail has reached serious 
proportions. During the month of June, 
1943, about 4 million pounds of air mail 
were carried by the airlines. There is 
reason to believe that as much as 30% 
of this poundage was off-loaded or de- 
layed at various points in the country 
because there weren’t enouch airplanes 
to fill the transportation demand. Ac- 
cording to standard methods of compu- 
tation. this off-loading meant that about 
10 million letters a week were not de- 
livered on time. We micht well conclude 
that the business of this country—and 
therefore our war program—calls for the 
delivery of air mail without de- 


e hope oe with a. great increase 


transpo: now 

realized. some of the aircraft which had 

teken away can soon be returned 
airlines.” 

CAB business, Pogue said 

routes rank high as a subject 

applications 3G ~ 4. 32% of 

as follows: °. 

for trunk line domestic service 

extensions of existing trunk line 
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10 Million Air Mail Letters Delayed Weekly 


services; 9% involve foreign air trans- 
portation; 7% relate to Alaska; 28% are 
for local service to smaller U. S. com- 
munities. 

“In discussing any application for local 
air service the term ‘feeder service’ has 
been very loosely used,” Pogue asserted. 
“I think the word ‘feeder’ is a misnomer 
because it implies that the primary ob- 
jective of the service is to feed traffic 
into the trunk lines. Naturally there will 
be some of that but there will be much 
local air traffic between the smaller cities, 
too; and there will be much more be- 
tween smaller cities and the one or two 
larger cities which the local service may 
reach directly. I prefer to call this type 
of air transportation ‘local’ service.” 


Need Financial Support 


Pointing out that hearing was to open 
Sept. 28 on the feeder-pickup question, 
Pogue said: “It is obvious that service 
to these small cities cannot be inaug- 
rated with the very large airplanes used 
on the trunk lines. This is true not only 
because economically such an undertak- 
ing would be suicidal, but because, in 
spite of a very wide airport expansion 
development, most of these cities do not 
have large enough airports to accommo- 
date the larger equipment. All informed 
people will agree that the type of service 
now generally provided bv the airlines 
cannot be extended to small cities with- 
out requiring some government financial 
support. We all hope that in the course 
of time airplanes more efficient than 
those now available, together with in- 
creased traffic, will make this small city 
service economically self-sufficient. Until 
that day the Federal Government must 
have a policy as to how much it is will- 
ing to pay to support this expansion of 
air service to the smaller cities. 

“I might summarize some of the prin- 
cipal issues in this investigation as fol- 
lows: (1) What types of airplanes wiil 
be best suited for this kind of service? 
Will they be single or multi-motored, and 
flown by 1 or 2 pilots? Should they 
carry 8, 10, 20. or some other number of 
passengers? What should be the cargo 
carrying capacities of the airplane, and 
what must its other performance charac- 
teristics be from a safety standpoint? 

“(2) What sort of an airport will be 
required to accommodate the aircraft 
which are to be used? This is verv im- 
portant because airport planning will de- 
pend to a considerable extent uvon the 
type of airplane to be used for the serv- 
ice and it takes time to secure the neces- 
sary legal authority and lend »rea, to 
arrange for financing, and to place the 
airport in condition fer use. 

“(3) How much will the government 
be willing to pay for the carriave of 
mail? This is the means by which finan- 
cial support, in addition to the payment 
of the actual cost of carrying the mail, 
can be provided by the government. 

“(4) Who should operate these local 
services? Should authorization be given, 
for example, to small local enterprises 
whose fortunes are tied up closely with 
the development of air transportation in 
a particular area involved, or should the 
operations be conducted as branches of 
the trunk line air carriers, or should the 
service be provided by both types of 
operators? 
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“If, as a result of this investigation 
the Civil Aeronautics Board can make 
findings and reach conclusions which 
will give the manufacturing companies 
who will have to build the airplanes, the 
present and prospective airline operators, 
and the travelers and shippers, certain 
rules of the game, as you might cajj 
them, under which they can prepare for 
this expansion, we think we will have 
made a distinct contribution to this im- 
portant development. I do not mean to 
imply by anything I have said that every 
town of 5000 population in the U. §, js 
going to receive some form of air trans- 
portation service immediately; nor that 
many towns of less than 5000 population 
will not receive service. I merely mean 
to indicate that it is the present inten- 
tion to enter this field of expansion with 
as much wisdom as we can develop, bene- 
fiting by all of the advice which we can 
secure from qualified persons every- 
where.” 

Touching on international air trans- 
portation, Pogue said that it is aot 
“merely a chapter but a book itself.” He 
warned against loose usage of such terms 
as “freedom of the air” and “sovereignty 
of the air.” 

“In this connection there has perhaps 
been some public misunderstanding about 
the functions of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on International Aviation 
which has been referred to frequently,” 
he stated. “I am a member of that 
Committee. It is essentially a committee 
formed to consult with the Secretary of 
State at his call on international aviation 
matters current from time to time. There 
should be no expectation that this com- 
mittee will publish a report settling all 
or any of these problems because that 
sort of activity does not fall within its 
functions.” 





Twin Cities Committee 
Studies Air Cargo Plan 


The possibility of shipping by air agri- 
cultural and industrial commodities pro- 
duced in and about the Twin Cities will 
be studied by the new Air Troffic Com- 
mittee of the Greater Twin Cities Chap- 
ter, National Aeronautic Association, the 
committee announces. 

“The strategic location of the Twi 
Cities on the great circle routes ® 
Cenada. Russia and the Orient links the 
industrial and political destiny of this 
region integrally with the air age a 
ready upon us,” sid Lowell H. Swe 
son, chapter president. 

Charles Pyle, president of the Great 
Western Warehouse, Inc. of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the committee, believes af 
p2ssenger and air cargo requirements 
the area should be studied in relation 
to applications now pending before 
Civil Aeronautics Board to provide 
tional air service for the region. 

R. J. Hendershott of Minneapolis has 
been reappointed chairman of the - 
ter airport tommittee which is in 
process of conducting a detailed study 
of airport design trends. The air 
committee will work in close coopera 
with this committee in the development 
of airport facilities to serve the region. 
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Post Office Air Mail Profit 


Hit 33 Million in Fiseal ’43 


Record Made With 

Half of Airlines’ 

Pre-War Equipment 
By Ertc BRAMLEY 


RECORD profit of approxi- 

mately $33,000,000 was realized 
by the Post Office Dept. from the 
domestic air mail service in the fis- 
cal year 1943, ended June 30, 1943, 
according to figures obtained last 
fortnight by American Aviation. 

Revenue received by the Post Office 
from air postage totaled $60,485,434 in 
fiscal 1943. The appropriation for pay- 
ment of air mail compensation to the 
airlines for that year was $24,588,115, 
putting revenues $35,897,319 ahead of 
payments. 

lowever, in addition to payments to 
the airlines, the Post Office has certain 
direct expenses such as air mail field 
post offices, railway mail service, etc., 
which generally run between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000. Thus, the profit after 
direct expenses was approximately $33,- 
000,000. 

The $24,588,115 figure for payments to 
the airlines is not yet final because cf 
Civil Aeronautics Board mail rate pro- 
¢ not yet settled. However, even 
if the Board grants some retroactive in- 
creases, it is not anticipated that the total 
figure for the year will exceed $24,588,115. 

Only 10 short years ago, in fiscal 1933, 
the domestic air mail system was $13,- 
283,823.24 “in the red.” As late as 1937 
it showed a loss of $725,995.49, the first 
profit being realized in 1938, when Post 
fice revenues exceeded payments to the 
airlines by $559,961.08. Had it not been 
for Air Mail Week in that year, another 
loss would have been shown. 

Last year—fiscal 1942—Post Office rev- 
enues were $33,417,367 against payments 
of $23,565,612. Again subtracting direct 
expenses, the profit for that year was 
about $7,500,000. 

There is every indication that profit in 
the present fiscal year (1944) will be 
thead of the $33,000,000 shown in 1943. 

icials, however, are cautious in giving 
estimates. They point out that the de- 
Pleted airline fleet is operating at capacity 
Row, and unless more planes are re- 
turned to the carriers a large profit in- 
crease may not be possible. They also 
Point to the possibility that air mail 
Tevenues may level off instead of con- 

their rapid climb. 

However, no indication of this has been 
sen so far. In July, 1943, revenues 
Were $7,558,000 or 75% ahead of the same 
month last year. 

The increase in 1943 was all the more 
amazing when it is realized that the air- 
lines were operating with about half of 

pre-war fleet. The return of hine 

by the Army to the airlines re- 

tently broke some of the air mail bottle- 

but it is said that at least twice 

Many more are needed to insure 
adequate movement of the mail. 
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Postmaster General Frank C. Walker 
said on Sept. 15 that “we have but half 
of the equipment on our airlines that we 
had a year ago, yet the volume of air 
mail has increased 75%. Recently some 
planes were returned to the airlines and 
more are expected. The exigencies of 
war have at times made plane transpor- 
tation impossible, but it still pays to use 
the air mail.” 

Most serious delays in air mail are 
now occurring on transcontinental trips, 
and the Post Office, with the return of 
more planes to the airlines during the 
remainder of this year, hopes that it will 
be possible to institute another round 
trip on each transcontinental line. 

Observers in general have high praise 
for the efficient job being done by Roy 
Martin, well-liked superintendent of air 
mail for the Post Office Dept. Since early 
in the war, Martin has been faced with 
the impossible job of trying to move the 
tremendous air mail loads on time with 
the greatly depleted airline fleet. Martin 
is expected to be well received on Capitol 
Hill when he appears before Congressional 
committees on next year’s appropriations. 


Five More Planes 
Released by Army 
To Domestic Lines 


FYE MORE Douglas DC-3s were re- 
leased by the Army to the domestic 
airlines on Sept. 21 and indications are 
that more will follow. Three went to 
United Air Lines, one to TWA, and one 
to American. 

The planes formerly had been leased 
to the Army by these carriers and had 
been used by the Air Forces for cargo 
and training operations. As soon as 
minor alterations are completed, they 
will be placed in commercial service, 

“Their release at this time will make 
available additional space greatly needed 
for priority transportation,” the War 
Dept. said. 

The airlines have now had 13 planes 
returned to them by the Army. Amer- 
ican has received two (plus an additional 
one to replace the plane lost in its recent 
Kentucky accident); Uaited three; North- 
west one; Delta one; Western one; Mid- 
Continent two (Lodestars); Pennsylvania- 
Central one and TWA two. In addition, 
National received a Lodestar from the 
assembly line. 

Return of the ships will break some 
of the bottlenecks now existing in mail- 
passenger-express transportation. 








Air Transport Assoc 


iation Directors Meet 











Directors of the Air Transport Association of America met at ATA head- 





American Aviation Prero 


quarters in Washington on Sept. 23 to consider important industry matters, 
including mechanics’ wages and renegotiation and termination of contracts with 


the Army. Left to right are shown: E. 


V. Rickenbacker, president and general 


manager, Eastern Air Lines; O. M. Mosier, vice president, American Airlines; 


Terrell C. Drinkwater, executive vice 


president, Continental Air Lines; Col. 


Edgar S. Gorrell, president of ATA; T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Airways; 

C. Bedell Monro, president of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, and Jack Frye, 

president of TWA. Only director absent was W. A. Patterson, president of 

United Air Lines. This was the first time that the ATA directors had ever been 
photographed. 
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Justice Department Will Oppose 


International Airline Monopoly 


—.. GENERAL FRANCIS BIDDLE and Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge, in charge of the Justice Department’s Anti- 
trust Division, will emerge in the very near future as influential voices on 


America’s postwar air transport policy. 


Sixty days of fact gathering on the va- 
rious proposals for postwar international 
air enterprise was completed this week 
by the Anti-trust Division’s Transporta- 
tion Section, headed by Arne Wiprud, 
and is now being reviewed by Berge for 
submission to Biddle. The study was 
made at the request of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on International Avia- 
tion. 

On the basis of the report, the Justice 
Department will make its recommenda- 
tions for. air transport’s set-up in the 
international field to the State Depart- 
ment, It ap unlikely that either the 
report or the recommendations will be 
made public. Both are expected to wield 
considerable influence with the State De- 
partment. , 

Berge is taking over for Assistant At- 
torney General Tom C. Clark who has 
been transferred to head the Criminal 
Division. 


An understudy of Thurman Arnold, 


Berge can be expected to exert every 
effort to keep free and open competition 
alive in the international field; to oppose 
any “divide-the-territory” scheme, it is 
believed. The Justice Department has 
been considered the bulwark of govern- 
ment opposition to combines, monopolies 
and interlocking relationships. 

The possibility that foreign nations 
may operate highly-subsidized or gov- 
ernment-owned “chosen instruments” 
which unsubsidized American free enter- 
prise could not meét on an equal footing 
is reported to be taken into account by 
the Department.. What alteration such a 
situation would effect in the Depart- 
ment’s position is difficult to calculate. 
If monopoly or combine is to be the gov- 
ernment’s endorsed policy for postwar 
international air transport, the high 
probability, observers feel, is that the 
Justice Department will urge govern- 
ment participation—either strict regula- 
tion or ownership. 





McCarran Criticizes 
Competitive Plan in 


World Air Transport 


Competition between U. S. lines in the 
postwar international air field involves an 
“economic fallacy,” Sen. Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.) declared in an interview with 
American Aviation last fortnight. 

The senator is now gathering factual 
data on the problems of postwar commer- 
cial aviation. preparatory to participation 
in official discussions on the matter. He 
indicated that he may call aviation lead- 
ers to his office for discussions in the near 
future. 

McCarran is a member of Sen. Bennett 
C. Clark’s (D.. Mo.) subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee which is expected 
to take open action shortly. 

The best scheme for postwar interna- 
tionel] aviation is “not yet settled in my 
mind,” McCarran said, pointing out what 
he saw as the two alternatives: (1) one 
line. subsidized. to take care of el] Amer- 
ican flag business; (2) several lines ov- 
eratine in “parceled out world-wide 


Duplication of U. S. routes should not 
be tolerated “under anv circumctences”— 
an “economic fallacy,” he de- 


two alternatives, McCarran said 
t disposition is in favor of 





energetic attempts now being made by 
surface carriers to enter the air transport 
field and the problem of giving States 
their rightful place in the domestic field. 

Surface carriers “must not be permitted 
under any conditions” to contro] air trans- 
port through stock ownership or other- 
wise, the Senator declared. 

Federalization of U. S. airspace is not 
necessary for successful control of do- 
mestic flying, McCarran asserted, insist- 
ing that States must be allowed “their 
place and provinces.” He conceded that 
for national defense purposes there should 
be some form of national control, but 
maintained that this did not mean that 
States are to be denied jurisdiction over 
airspace. 


NAPC Resolution Urges 
World-Wide Air Treaties 


Negotiation of treaties by the govern- 
ment which would assure freedom of air 
trade lanes to American flag carriers is 
provided in a resolution adopted at the 
two-day meeting of the Northwest Avia- 
tion Plenning Council in Wenatchee, 
Wash. Sept. 18-19. The council also 
urged that the U. S. government foster 
and encourage the expansion of air com- 
merce with all foreign countries. 

Among other recommendations passed 
by the council was -one urging the Post 
Office Department to give consideration 
to the movement of all first class mail 
by air at the earliest possible date. 

In another resolution, the council 
urged the government to give the airlines 
additional equipment at the earliest prac- 
tical moment so that the Armed forces as 
well as civilians might receive the bene- 
fit of much needed additional air mail 
service. Endorsement of the Lea-Bailey 
bill. affecting aviation also was given. 












U. S. Chamber to 
Oppose Monopoly 
In Air Transport 


Highlighted by a special recommends- 
tion that steps be taken to insure adequate 
representation of American international] 
sea and air transport interests in an ad- 
visory capacity at any peace conference 
the board of directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce last fortnight ad- 
vanced a proposed international air trans. 
port policy for U. S. business. 

A full report backing up the recom- 
mendations has been prepared by the 
Chamber’s Special Committee on Interna. 
tional Transport which is headed by 
William K. Jackson of Boston, vice presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Co. This 
will be sent this week to the Chamber’ 
full membership throughout the country 
for its ratification. 

The report deals with both marine ani 
air transport and urges continued ship- 
building and an adequate merchant ma- 
rine. Air transport recommendations wer 
summarized as follows: 

“1. No obstacles should be placed in the 
way of a continued rapid expansion of or 
aviation industry. 

“2. Air transport communications with al 
regions of the world will be necessary i 
the interest of national defense and foreig 
commerce. 

“3. Reasonable economic development of our 
international air transport will require the e- 
tensive cultivation of both passenger and cargo 
possibilities over each route. 

“4. Monopolistic control of United States in- 
ternational air services is not favorable ® 
prompt and progressive aviation developmet 
or in the public interest, but competition 
should be controlled and maintained by reason- 
able government regulation as provided by &- 
isting law. 

“5. There should be a continuation of go 
ernment control of certificates of convenienc 
and necessity. 

“6. If necessary, subsidies should be granted 
to our international air lines by mail paymens 
on the basis of existing law or otherwise. 

“7. American steamship companies should 
not be precluded by law or administrative 
ruling from ownership and operation of ait 
planes in international commerce. 

“8. The disposal of surplus war-built passe 
ger and cargo transport p'anes and equip 
ment for active flying should follow a pla 
generally similar to that recommended 
the disposal of war-built ships. 

“9. Transport planes should, as rapidly * 
possible without impeding the war effort, b 
made available for operation on the me 
desirable international air lines. 

“10. We favor the establishment by trea! 
of the right for commercal planes of # 
countries to fly over the territory of othe 
countries and to land for fuel,. repairs * 
emergencies, but not to discharge or take 
passengers or cargo except on a basis ® 
agreement with the governments conceme 
or under procedure established by them.” 





Caterpillar No. 1 


Col. Harold Harris of the AAF | 
Air Transport Command was given 
a testimonial dinner and awarded 
a placque as Caterpillar No. 1 at 
the Wings Club, New York, on 
Sept. 24. Col. Harris was the first 
pilot of the AAF to save a life via | 
parachute. Louis DeGarmo was 
chairman of the reception committee. | 
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On the Air October Ith 
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= Dramatic Re-enactments of Epic Flights Including 
” Outstanding Military Flights of the Current War 
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Z Everyone in Aviation will be interested in this series of broad- 
4 casts, not only for its stirring entertainment but also for the 
+ ip 


significant information on flying which will be incorporated in 


these dramatizations. 


You are very cordially invited to listen in during the week of 
October 11 and to the nine weekly shows thereafter. Names of 
stations covering your area and times of the broadcasts will gladly 
be furnished you by mail on request to Link Aviation Devices, Inc., 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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“PRELUDE TO VICTORY” 
will be broadcast on key radio stations including: 
: WEAF —New York City KFI —Los Angeles 
: WMAQ—Chicago KPO —San Francisco 
at KYW —Philadelphia WFAA—Dallas 
«4 WOL —Washington, D. C. WLW —Cincinnati 
x WJR —Detroit WJAX—Jacksonville 
KMOX-—St. Louis KFH —Wichita, etc. 
; Sad 
: LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC. 
Link Trainers, Link Aviation Sextants, Ete. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
; 
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The Game Goose gets home...again 


@ The old girl’s done it again. She's laid her eggs 
where they'll count most—and in spite of hell and 
high flack, she'll soon be smoothing her ruffled 
feathers at home. —The capacity of America’s fight- 
ing men and machines to absorb punishment, as well 
as dish it out—to come back again, and again, and 
again—is no accident. 

Electronic Laboratories is proud of the E-L equip- 
ment that is helping the “Game Goose,’ and every 
American fighting plane, get home again. 


a4 


On every front where the United Nations are in 
combat, E-L Vibrator Power Supplies are proving 
themselves as rugged and reliable as the company 
they keep. At high altitudes, in steaming jungles or 
blazing deserts, they perform their appointed task 
with the greater efficiency and freedom from wear, 
characteristic of E-L Vibrator Power Supplies. 


Wherever electric current must be changed in volt- 


ee: 


\( 


age, frequency or type, E-L Vibrator 
Power Supplies and Converters offer 
many definite advantages, for peace, 


as well as for war. 


New E-L Lamp for Aircraft Instrument 
Panel Llumination — Provides ultra-violet 
(black) or visible light. Operates on 28 Volts 
DC; an E-L Voltage Doubler is available to 
permit operation from 12-volt systems. Adjust- 
able iris eliminates necessity for a dimming- 
rheostat, yet permits complete range of light 
intensity in both the ultra-violet and visible light. 
This is but one of several ultra-violet lamps provided by 
Electronic Laboratories in E-L Black Light Systems for 
aircraft. Also manufacturers of E-L Vibrator Power Supplies 
for Black Light Systems, for Radio Transmitters and Re- 
ceivers; E-L Vibrators for Sperry Directional Compass and Visual 
Signalling Equipment for Aircraft. 





Renegotiation Law May Be 
Altered, But Not Repealed 


B_oUs= WAYS AND MEANS Commit- 
teemen concluded extensive public 
hearings on the renegotiation law last 
fortnight, and agreed generally that repeal 
is “out of the question” but that changes 
should be made. The members went into 
executive huddles to decide what these 
| changes should be. 

It is expected that amendments to the 
renegotiation statute will be tagged on to 
the coming $12,000,000,000 revenue bill 
slated for enactment by the end of the 


Tattinesses at the Committee’s hearings 
included key men from industry and the 
government. Industry suggestions varied 
from minor to major amendment to out- 
right repeal of the law. Government wit- 
nesses stood pat on the position that the 
law should not be repealed, advocated a 
few minor changes, sympathized with the 
post-war problems of industry, but con- 
cluded that renegotiation was not the ve- 
hicle for their solution. They categor- 
ieally refuted proposals from industry 
quarters. Powers behind the drive to 
@fectuate repeal of the statute were the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Spokesmen for the aviation industry at 
the hearings were Francis A. Callery, 
vice president of Consolidated Vultee, rep- 
Wesenting West Coast manufacturers, and 
"Ralph S. Damon, formerly president of 
Republic Aviation and now vice president 
' of American Airlines, representing the 
East Coast group. 

“When the peace comes there may be 
no private aircraft industry left,” Damon 
told the Committee. “By present tax and 
renegotiation policies, we are legislating 
the aircraft industry out of existence. We 
are plucking off its wings, but expect it 
to continue flying. Unless the renegotia- 
tion law is changed and adequate post- 
war reserves are allowed, the present pri- 
vately-owned aircraft industry will be 
wiped out.” 


Damon's Recommendations 


His recommendations to the Committee, 
in brief, were: 

(1) Repeal the recapture section of the 
law and retain the provisions applicable 
to repricing articles not yet delivered; 

(2) If this cannot be done, the follow- 
ing items are essential: (a) Avoid dis- 
criminatory retroactive treatment by ex- 
empting from renegotiation all goods pro- 

and accepted prior to April 28, 
142; (b) Exempt from renegotiation all 
contractors who earned not more than 

per cent on sales, after taxes—let 
this three per cent be a floor below which 
the renegotiation may not go; (c) Let 
taxation come first and renegotiation sec- 
ond; (d) Remove present secrecy from re- 
hegotiation so that management can know 
treatment given to competitors before 
Signing up; (e) Authorize reserves from 
earning equal to 15 per cent of total of 
Normal, surtax, and excess profits tax 
that would be payable in the event the 
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Francis A. Callery 
. the aircraft industry is not ask- 
ing for rewards, but is asking for sur- 
vival.” 


reserve were not allowed; (f) Clarify the 
provision that all deductions permitted by 
the Revenue Act must be allowed by the 
Price Adjustment Board; (g) Provide that 
renegotiation payments will be returned 
to the extent necessary to amortize fully 
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Ralph S. Damon 
“ . . we are legislating the aircraft 
industry out of existence.” 


Three Generals Shifted 


Maj. Gen. Davenport Johnson, com- 
manding general of the U. S. Army 2d 
Air Force, has been named commanding 
general of the llth Air Force in Alaska, 
and Maj. Gen. William O. Butler, com- 
manding general of the llth Air Force, 
has been assigned to headquarters of the 
Army Air Forces in Washington, D. C. 
Brig. Gen. Westside T. Larson, command- 
ing general of the AAF Anti-Submarine 
Command, has been named to command 
the 3d Air Force, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla. 





all facilities under certificates of necessity 
in even war ends before they are amor- 
tized at the 20 per cent rate. 

Damon graphically portrayed the finan- 
cial dilemma of the aircraft industry with 
charts and figures on the status of eleven 
aircraft concerns. Following is a sum- 
mary of the report: 

(1) Upon stockholders’ capital of $238,- 
000,000 there have been placed responsi- 
bilities of $2,932,000,000. This means that 
aircraft capital is only eight per cent of 
such responsibilities. Responsibilities in- 
volve risk. Losses of only eight per cent 
of this amount will wipe out the entire 
capital. No one welcomes or desires such 
responsibilities. 

(2) Forced expansions have reduced 
working capital ratio dangerously. Work- 
ing capital in general industry is 120 
per cent of current liabilities, In the air- 
craft industry it is less than ten per cent. 

(3) Typical aircraft company owes $20,- 
000,000 more to the Government than it 
has in quick cash assets, 

(4) General industry has working capi- 
tal equal to thirty per cent of sales, the 
aircraft industry five per cent. 

(5) General industry earns 6.8 per cent 
on sales, aircraft alleged profits are 2.7 
per cent. 

(6) Taxes planned by Ways and Means 
in 1942 are removing and have removed 
excessive profits from the aircraft indus- 
try. Renegotiation is not necessary. 

(7) Examples of typical aircraft com- 
pany. Alleged “profits” before taxes and 
renegotiation, 15.6 per cent of sales. Re- 
duced by taxes alone to four percent. 
This is not too large because of the large 
risks still hanging over the company 
which may wipe out both alleged profits 
and capital. Further reduced by ,renego- 
tiation to 2.7 per cent. 

(8) Where does the money go? 


Statement of Eleven Aircraft 
Industries After Renegotiation 


Operating “profit” 


Alleged “profits” 
This is 2.7% of sales. 


(9) Are dividends too high? General 
industry plows back 36 per cent and pays 
in dividends 64 per cent. Aircraft plows 
back 77 per cent and pays in dividends 
23 per cent. Aircraft ratio of dividends 
to earnings is only about one-third of 
general industry’s ratio. 


(Turn to page 38) 
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Renegotiation Repeal Opposed 
But ‘Aids to Industry’ Offered 


EPEAL of the renegotiation law is “unthinkable,” but several “weak- 
nesses and inequities” in the statute should be corrected, the House 
Naval Affairs Investigating Committee maintained in a report made public 


during the fortnight. 

Legislation to effectuate some of the re- 
port’s recommended amendments to the 
law has already been introduced by the 
Committee’s Chairman, Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D., Ga.). 

The report, a comprehensive 57-page 
document is the result of extensive hear- 
ings before the Congressional recess and 
was written under the active direction of 
the Committee’s counsel, Robert E. Kline. 
The aircraft industry was represented at 
hearings by Francis A. Callery, vice presi- 
dent of Consolidated Vultee. 


Two recommendations for changes in 
the renegotiation law made by Callery are 
discounted in the report: (1) that re- 
negotiation occurs “after taxes”; and (2) 
that allowances be made for postwar re- 
serves. 

Callery’s third recommendation, that the 
“Government formulate an adequate term- 
4nation-of-contract policy, was  thor- 
oughly endorsed by the report. 


Renegotiation ‘After Taxes’ 


The argument advanced by Callery 
that taxes are an item of “cost,” the re- 
‘port stated, is not consistent with the 
~purpose ef taxation to recapture on net 
earnings. It declared: 

“For a company to be given an extra 
-allowance of profit to offset the payment 
of wartime taxes is plainly special treat- 
‘ment, the giving of a bonus for the pur- 
‘pose of paying taxes and evading the fair 
impact of the cost of the war. Such a 
‘practice is contrary to the American way 
of doing things. We think that business 
‘must reconcile itself to paying its fair 
share of the loan without receiving re- 
imbursement from the Government.” 

The report pointed out that if taxes are 
considered as a “cost” item—the net effect 
of renegotiation “after taxes’—prices 
would zoom and price structures would 
“distorted.” : 

Tax discrepancies which work to the 
disadvantage of industries with small 
invested capital and low earnings during 
period years, such as the aircraft 

, should be corrected through tax 
_ not through renegotiation procedure, 
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low more “is in fact to build up large 
fortunes out of public funds, with neither 
risk nor capital investment on the part of 
the contractor.” 

Callery’s proposal that renegotiation 
should make allowances for postwar re- 
serves is not accepted in the report on 
the thesis that the postwar rehabilitation 
of industry is a far-reaching matter which 
cannot be encompassed by the renego- 
tiation law. 

Acknowledging that “the Government 
owes an obligation to assist” in the war- 
to-peacetime transition of industry, the 
report did make several suggestions to 
alleviate the postwar problems of aircraft 
and other industries. 

Legislation was advocated which would 
enable firms, unable to reconvert or re- 
habilitate on their own reserves to ob- 
tain assistance from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The legislation should be framed 
so as to prevent “windfall” payments to 
industry, but at the same time, it was 
pointed out, firms requiring assistance 
should not be required to submit to ex- 
tensive scrutiny before relief is received. 
It is suggested that be no legal 
obligation on the part of firms receiving 
funds to repay. 

To further facilitate postwar conversion, 
the report advocated that the Revenue 
Act be amended so as to allow a con- 
tractor to draw the full extent of his 
postwar credit immediately after the can- 
cellation of contracts, instead of after the 
cessation of hostilities, 

The report viewed the making of finan- 
cial allowances fo industry for postwar as 
“but a facet of a much larger problem” 
which faces the country. It remarked: 

“The discussion of the postwar problem 
as it was presented to us opened the door 
to a much broader vista and focused our 
attention on the very real difficulties 
which lie ahead.” To solve these difficul- 
ties “the first thing that must be done is 
intelligent planning by all.” 

As an initial step, the report proposed 
that the Chiefs of Staff appoint a joint 
committee to determine postwar military 
requirements, for example, what aircraft 
plants the military organization will want 
to keep as “standby plants” in the manu- 
facture of military planes. 


Plants for the Military 


The Chiefs of Staff, “who have some 
concept of the requirements of our armies 
and navies in the period foliowing the 
peace,” should draw plans so that at the 
conclusion of hostilities it will be known 
what plants are to continue to produce 
for the military and what plants are to 
be released to civilian requirements, 

On the other hand, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the State Department should 
speed domestic and international negotia- 
tions so that air transport operators can 
calculate needed facilities and planes and 

(Turn to page 39) 
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2 Renegotiation Law 
Changes Proposed 








Two bills providing for amendments 
to the renegotiation law have been in. 
troduced, one in the House by Chairman 
Vinson (D., Ga.) of the House Naval Af. 
fairs Committee and one in the Senate 
by Sen. Hatch (D., N. M.), chairman of 
the renegotiation subcommittee of the 
Truman Committee. 

The Vinson measure, now pending be. 
fore the House Ways and Means Commit. 
tee would effectuate several of the recom- 
mendations made by the recent Naval 
Affairs report. It would, among other 
things: 

(1) Call for the setting up of specific 
standards under which contracts wil] be 
negotiated; 

(2) Provide for a judicial review in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals where contrac- 
tors are dissatisfied with renegotiation de. 
cisions; 

(3) Require renegotiation officials, on 
request of the contractor, to furnish him 
with a statement of findings of facts on 
which renegotiation decisions wer 
reached; 

(4) Bring under renegotiation pre-Pearl 
Harbor contracts with foreign govern- 
ments which were taken over by the 
Lend-Lease Administration. 


Vinson Bill Cited 


The Vinson bill is expected to carry 
considerable weight with the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Amendments to the renegotiation law 
proposed by Sen. Hatch and now pend- 
ing before the Finance Committee, were 
Saat for the following purposes, Hatch 
said: 

(1) “To bring about increased wi- 
formity of policy and procedure, to re 
duce the chances of conflicting adminis- 
tration among the numerous agencies 
now charged with the responsibility for 
administering renegoi.ation and to pro- 
vide a central authority to which con- 
tractors dealing with all departments 
may appeal, by requiring the delegation 
of power to supervise those functions t 
a single board composed of representa- 
tives of all affected departments; 

(2) “To establish a workable, mini- 
mum test—a floor below which profits 
shall by law be deemed not excessive, 

(3) “To expedite the work of renego- 
tiation both for the government and for 
businessmen by a requirement of com- 
pulsory filing of such material as wil, 
on the one hand, permit the Govert- 
ment authorities to screen out those cot- 
tractors who have obviously not earned 
excessive profits, and on the other 
will not impose upon business the but 
den of additional unnecessary question 


naires. 

“One of the most frequently hear 
complaints of contractors respecting t 
negotiation has been the policy of ™® 
negotiators to disallow reserves for post 
war conversion of plant facilities, inve® 
tory losses determined on cancellation 
of war contracts, severance pay for loss 
during postwar periods of change-ovel, 
etc.” Hatch declared on the Senate flo, 
and pointed out that Congress has # 


(Turn to page 39) 
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Pioneered the Past... 
ENGINEERING THE FUTURE 


In addition to producing rotary wing 
aircraft for the armed forces, Kellett’s 
five plants are supplying important parts 
requiring highest skill and aircraft man- 
ufacture “know how” for our nation’s 
best bombers and fighters . . . including 
the Consolidated B-24 Liberator, the 
Martin B-26 Marauder, the Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt and the Curtiss P-40 
Warhawk. 

Meanwhile Kellett’s expanding engi- 


heering staff continues the necessary de- 


velopment of axtogiros and helicopters in 
cooperation with the United States Army 
Air Forces to meet present and future 
military requirements. 


We look forward to postwar oppor- 
tunities for Kellett Rotary Wing Air- 
craft to serve in patrolling electric power 
lines, oil pipe lines and in a variety of 
time-saving and cost-cutting operations 
for industry, commerce, forestry and 
agriculture. Kellett Aircraft Corporation, 
Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Penna. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Kellett parts are helping Curtiss P-40 Warhawks 
to crush the Axis in combat 





Kellett precision-made parts cre flying with the 
famous Republic P-47 Thundern< Its 





Kellett products occomnany the powerful, 
high-speed Martin 2-26 Morauders 









».. and ride with long-range Consolidated 
B-24 Liberators over Germany 





Last U S. Planes Go to Brazil 


To Complete De-Germanization 


redial of the ‘final consignment of airplanes allocated to Defense 
Supplies Corp. for the de-Germanization of Latin American airlines 


was started last fortnight. 


The first of four DC-3 planes sold by 
DSC to the Brazilian company, Servicos 
Aeros Cruzeiro do Sul, Limitada, which 
was 0 to replace the old Luft- 
hansa-owned Sindicato Condor line, left 
Miami, Fla., for Brazil on Sept. 22. The 
other three were scheduled to be flown 
to Brazil at intervals of a few days. 

With the planes went a group of 25 
American technical men to serve in a 
purely advisory capacity to the Brazilian 
airline for a period of not over 18 months 
and to train Brazilian personnel in the 
operation, maintenance and overhaul of 
the American equipment. This group is 
headed by Francis L. Duncan, chief tech- 
nical advisor to DSC, who had been in 
New York for several weeks preparing 
for the ent. 

Consignments of spare motors and spare 
parts were carried in the planes. It is 
anticipated that these craft will make 
possible a 2,000 mile extension of the 
present 8,000 unduplicated route miles of 
Cruzeiro, permitting operations in north- 
west Brazil beyond the present terminal 
at Corumba. 

Cruzeiro, according to information on 
file with DSC, flew 850,000 miles in 1942 
—a drop from 1,400,000 miles in 1941. 
Old German equipment is still being used, 
including 12 JU-52’s and two four- 
motored FW-200’s. Ninety key German 
men have been dismissed in the reor- 
ganization, and technical men have been 
supplied by DSC. 

DSC previously has sold and delivered 
to the Brazilian line Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense (VARIG) two Lockheed 
Electras which DSC obtained in a deal 
with Panair do Brasil when six Lodestars 
were sold to the latter. The DC-2 planes 
also obtained from Panair were sold to 
the Uruguayan line Primeras Lineas 
Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea 
({PLUNA). 

The four planes being delivered to 
Cruzeiro are the last of the equipment 
allotted to DSC by the Joint Aircraft 
Commission, according to Stokely Mor- 
gan, vice president of DSC and director 
of its Division of American Republics 
Aviation, which has successfully handled 
major phases of the de-Germanization 
program. Morgan said that more equip- 
ment is badly needed by the national 
airlines and DSC hopes more will be 
made available in the future. 

Planes are sold to the Latin countries 
by DSC at cost on a five-year basis, with 
interest. Supplying of parts under DSC 
priorities will be continued. With the 
Cruzeiro planes, DSC will have provided 
a total of 33 planes to Latin American 
countries since de-Germanization was 
started in the spring of 1941. 

The technical group to serve in Brazil 
includes check pilots, superintendents of 
maintenance, chief mechanics, engine and 
line men and others. 

Morgan said the only remaining Axis 
line in Latin America is Corporacion 
Sudamericana de Servicios Aereos (COR- 
PORACION) operating in Argentina with 


Italian capital. According to Universal 
Airline Schedules this line flies a 125- 
mile route four times a week from Buenos 
Aires to Montevideo and a 725-mile route 
twice weekly from Buenos Aires to As- 
cuncion, 


National Aviation Planning 
Conference Noy. 11 to 13 


The annual National Aviation Planning 
Conference has been called by the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association for Nov. 11 
at Oklahoma City. Delegates will include 
heads of manufacturing, operating, and 
servicing organizations of the aviation 
industry, and national, state, and munici- 
pal officers carrying aviation responsibil- 
ities. 

“The conference will seek the clarifi- 
cation of policies of governmental and 
private interests in the aviation field, 
and should result in the establishment 
of procedures through which aviation in- 
terests, including community interests, 
may be represented in the critical years 
immediately ahead of us,” says an an- 
nouncement by Gill Robb Wilson, presi- 
dent of the NAA. 





Letter from Germany 














An Allied prisoner in Germany re- 
cently wrote a letter to Carl Fried- 
lander, president of Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp., requesting a franchise to sell 
Aeronca planes in South Africa after 
the war. Two U. S. Army Air Forces 
officers, a Maj. Godard — and a 


Capt. O'Neill are shown with Fried- 


lander as he reads the letter. The 
unusual missive was signed "Lt. 
George Haller." 
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R. C. du Pont’s Death 
Mourned by Industry 


The death of Richard Chichester dy 
Pont was mourned by the aviation indus. 
try last fortnight. The brilliant and well. 
liked young executive had been looked 
upon to play an important part not only 
in the Army’s gliding program, but also 
in the postwar expansion of the air maj 
pickup system. 

Du Pont, 32, who had resigned as presi- 
dent of All American Aviation Inc, to 
serve as special assistant on gliding to 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, commanding general, 
Army Air Forces, was killed in a glider 
crash at March Field, Calif., on Sept. IL 
Du Pont had baled out but his parachute 
failed to open. 

Also killed in the accident were Col 
P. Ernest Gabel, deputy director of the 
AAF glider program, and two test pilots 
H. L. Morrison and C. C. Chandler. Paul 
G. Wells and Harry M. Pearl, crew mem- 
bers, parachuted to safety. 

Du Pont took up gliding at the age of 
16, and later learned from his brother, 
Felix, how to fly a power plane. He 
formed a glider club at the University of 
Virginia, but before completing his uni- 
versity studies flew his own plane t 
California to study aeronautical engineer- 
ing at Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute, 

In 1934, 1935, 1937 and 1938 he estab- 
lished U. S. glider records, and in 194 
1935 and 1937, he was national soaring 
champion. In 1934 he spent much time in 
glider research and joined with Hawley 
Bowlus of Glendale, Calif., in the design 
and building of sailplanes. 

In the late 30’s he became interested it 
air mail pick-up and headed All Amer- 
ican Aviation in 1939 when it was award- 
ed an experimental contract for the cat- 
riage of air mail by the pick-up m 
The operation proved such a success that 
a permanent certificate was later granted 

Du Pont is survived by his wife and 
one daughter, born in 1939. 


Coast Club Elects Officers 

The Aviation Country Club of Cali- 
fornia, Inc., Los Angeles, has elected the 
following officers: Norman Larson, presi- 
dent; Frank B. Belcher, vice president; 
J. Wesley Smith, secretary; Judge B. Rey 
Schauer, treasurer. The following direc- 
tors have been elected: Frank B. Belcher, 
Charles Crockett, Dean Daily, Jemy 
Fairbanks, Charles Kidder, Norman Lat- 
son, Ben S. McGlashan, Bertrand Rhine, 
J. Wesley Smith, B. Rey Scauer, and 
Wally Timm. 

Activities of the club are virtually su& 
pended for the duration, but the group 
will resume operations soon after 
war, according to the president of the 
organization. 








“Largest” Propeller On Display 

A four-bladed airplane propeller, said 
to be the world’s largest, has been pl : 
on public display at the Army Air Forces 
special aircraft exhibit in the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry. It is# 
hollow-steel electric-controllable type b 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp. and designed fer 
use on large multi-engined planes. It has 
a basic diameter of 18 feet, but has 
shortened to meet special requirements of 
certain types of aircraft. 
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HE world can thank Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany for some of this war’s really great planes. 
Our Army’s B-26. The Navy's PBM. The 
British A-30. The 70-ton Mars. 

And when you dream up new planes, you also cook 
up new problems for oil: 

How to meet the colossal thrust on landing gear 
shock struts when a fast-flying B-26 sits down, for 
instance. 

Or how to hydraulically control flaps, turrets, bomb 
bay doors, and other points with an oil which will oper- 
ate in planes that take off at ground temperatures of 
120 degrees at sea level, and meet a possible 100 de- 
grees or more below zero in the troposphere. 

You can see why we take especial pride, here at Esso 
in our Univis hydraulic oils which are not only the 
original all-temperature oils but also the best known 
of all hydraulic oils today. 

Their origination was made possible by Esso dis- 
covery, years ago, of a petroleum derivative called 
Paratone...the value of which was proved in close 
cooperation between Martin engineers and our own. 








The air-minded character of Esso Research over 
long years past has been more than justified by the 
fruits it has born for aviation engineers faced day after 
day with almost impossible problems during the war. 


*ARMY-NAVY SPECIFICATION AN-VV-O-366-b 
*ARMY AIR CORPS SPECIFICATION 3580-C 
*NAVY SPECIFICATION 359-a 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
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Lea Wants All Surface Carriers 


Barred from Air Transport Field 


OPE that the House Interstate and Foreign. Commerce Committee 
would stand by its decision outlawing other forms of transportation 


from entering the aviation field was 

Lea (D., Calif.) on his return to the 

Lea said that representatives of sur- 
face carriers have made “some attempts” 
to alter the present policy of leaving the 
air to the airlines in connection with the 
Lea bill, now under consideration. 

The bill, one of the Committee’s top 
orders of business, is slated for action 
“sometime after the first of October”, ac- 
cording to Rep. Alfred Bulwinkle (D., 
N. C.), chairman of the aviation sub- 
committee. 

“] think it important that we continue 
the present rule and protect one trans- 
portation form from unfriendly contre] 
by another transportation form; t w2 
protect airplanes from unfriendly control 
by surface carriers”, Lea declared. He 
spoke for himself and indicated that he 
would not presume to state his Com- 
mittee’s disposition. Lea pointed out, 
however, that the present version (prini 
No. 3) of his bill leaves the matter of 
surface carrier encroachment to the dis- 
cretion of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
“in that it could, under certain circum- 
stances, permit certificates to surface 
carriers.” 

Lea declined to commit himself on 
questions of postwar airline policies, 

ing the position that it should be 
left to the discretion of the CAB whether 


expressed by Chairman Clarence F. 
Capitol for the opening of Congress. 


one airline is to monopolize foreign 
operations or whether the doors are to 
be opened to other carriers. 

“There are cases in which under pres- 
ent conditions one line would be the 
most advantageous thing, but it might 
well develop that certificates should be 
granted to additional carriers,” he said. 
Duplication of routes or monopoly of 
routes is a matter for the Board, Lea 
emphasized, declaring that his Committee 
would lay down no policy on the matter. 

The Lea bill’s stipulations for airline 
subsidization for operations in foreign 
fields, which has been much discussed 
in British circles, he pointed out, is not 
a “new” policy as airlines have been in- 
directly subsidized right along. The in- 
tent of the stipulation is to cover airline 
costs for certain unremunerative ven- 
tures in the national interest, and not to 
open a vicious competition between na- 
tions with government subsidies. 

Because the degree of airline subsidi- 
zation which will be provided by foreign 


governments is still an unknown factor. 


Lea said it would be improper and im- 
possible for our nation to adopt any 
arbitrary rule at this time, to counteract 
such a development. 





Congressional Lines Are Forming 
Against Government-in-Business 


ENTIMENT APPEARS to be crystal- 

lizing in Congress for doing something 
now to get government out of private 
business after the war. Because the 
government owns so much of the plants 
and facilities of aircraft manufacturers, 
the views of Rep. Carter Manasco, (D. 
Ala) chairman of Public Buildings and 
Grounds sub-committee which was to 
start hearings on a government surplus 
property bill this week, are of vital in- 
terest to the aviation industry. 

Manasco, formerly secretary to the late 
Speaker William Bankhead and previously 
amember of the Alabama legislature, has 
introduced two bills for the orderly dis- 
position of government surplus property. 

ings on one of them—HR 3140 cover- 
ing surplus land and buildings, fixtures 
and facilities—were to start this week. 
The Alabaman is also author of HR 2498 
which covers disposition of surplus war 
materials. 

Serving with Manasco on this sub-com- 
mittee are: Rep. C. Jasper Bell, (D. Mo.), 
Thomas G. Abernathy (D. Miss.), J. 
Harry McGregor (R. Ohio), Robert L. 
Rodgers (R. Pa.). 

One bill introduced by Rep. James 
OLeary, (D. N. Y.) has already passed 
the House. This bill provides for the ap- 
Deintment of a committee from Congress 
to study postwar surpluses. The bill is 
now in the Senate committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Department, of 
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which Senator Lister Hill, (D. Ala.) is 
chairman. In view of the fact that the 
Manasco bills appear to offer a more di- 
rect approach to the problem inasmuch 
as they propose definite government 
agencies which would be empowered to 
handle this problem, Senate action on 
the O'Leary bill, now S. 760, may be in- 
definitely postponed if not pigeon-holed. 

Rep. Manasco has some definite ideas on 
what ought to be done to avoid the bad 
economic effects caused by mass dumping 
of surplus war materials following World 
War I. 

“I believe there is a very definite and 
clear-cut attitude in Congress toward 
getting the government out of private 
business as soon as possible after the war 
ends,” Manasco said. “However, everyone 
knows this cannot be done by the stroke 
of a pen or the signing of a legislative 
act,” 

Manasco believes the government should 
extend long term credit, through such an 
agency as RFC, so that industry could 
buy back from the government at rea- 
sonable rates surplus war materials and 
then market the products through the 
regular channels of trade. He feels this 
may be the only way .an orderly dis- 
position of war goods and property can 
be accomplished. 

The Congressman said that everyone 
knows the government is in business “up 
to its neck.” He said further that “dump- 


Railroad-Utility Group to 
Fight Intra-State Air Law 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, represent- 
ing nearly every State, mobilized at a re-- 
cent convention in Chicago for a “knock- 
down drag-out” fight against the Lea 
bill’s provisions providing for Federal 
control of intra-state air commerce. 

The convention recognized the fact that 
the latest version of the bill attempts to 
alleviate state’s opposition by including 
“intra-state” air commerce within its 
definition of “domestic” commerce and 
thus circumventing the necessity of out- 
and-out statement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall have jurisdiction over 
intra-state commerce. 


Army’s 8 Round-the-World 
Fliers Are Still Employed 
in Aviation After 19 Yrs. 


Six of the eight Army fliers on the first 
round-the-world flight in 1924 are now in 
the Army Air Forces with ranks of colonel 
or higher. The other two are civilians 
engaged in the manufacture of aircraft, the 
War Department recently revealed. 

Ist Lieut. Erik H. Nelson, now a colonel 
assigned to the A.AF. in Washington; 
Jack Harding, the only civilian, who is 
now building valves for aircraft at Dallas, 
Tex.; Capt. Lowell H. Smith, now a colonel 
at Tucson, Arizona, with an air base 
squadron; and Ist Lieut, Leslie P. Arnold, 
now a colonel with the Air Service Com- 
mand in England, were the crew mem- 
bers of the two planes, the “New Orleans” 
and the “Chicago,” which completed the 
trip of 26,345 miles in 363 hours 19 years 
ago. 

Maj. Frederick L. Martin, now a major 
general and commanding general of the 
Central Technical Training Command, St. 
Louis; Sgt. Alva L. Harvey, now a colonel 
with a heavy bombardment group at Great 
Bend, Kan.; Ist Lieut. Leigh Wade, now 
a colonel and commanding officer of St. 
Antonia Airport, Cuba; and Sgt. Henry 
Ogden, now a civilian in charge of Lock- 
heed Overseas Corp., England, were the 
members of the crew of the “Seattle” and 
the “Boston,” both of which were forced 


down. 


ing” of World War I surpluses had had 
disastrous effects when only 4% billion 
dollars of material and property were 
involved. 

“The most conservative estimate of what 
the government surplus will be at the 
end of the present war is 50 billion dol- 
lars. Some have placed the figure as high 
as 100 billion dollars. It does not take 
an expert to see what the effect on our 
industrial] economy would be if these sur- 
pluses were dumped on the market at the 
close of the war,” Manasco explained. 

Channeling of these surpluses, by means 
of government credit, through industry 
and retail outlets would help business all 
down the line, Manasco believes. 

The congressman believes that it will 
take a well organized campaign of educa- 
tion to convince the farmer, the worker 
and many other interests that an orderly 
policy is necessary to avoid some of the 
effects of postwar deflation. He feels that 
industry could start now on this cam- 


paign of education. 
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state to impose a tax “on some portion 


Precedent-Making Airline Tax of the planes 


Among its major findings the court held 
at: 


; th 
Case Gets A Supreme Court Test °1 vaisisy ot « property tox on a 
planes is governed by the same pri 
By Cuirrorp GuEsT as those relating to personal property 
generally. 


ares most important taxation precedent yet to confront the airlines of 2. Minnesota was not prohibited by the 


the U. S.—the question whether one state can tax at a 100% rate all the yar ange “ oe. youu from taxing 
a : : . : entire eet OF al es om i 
planes of an airline operating into and out of it—will come up for final {)° prov wngie ~ Aan pate awopenill - 


argument before the United States Supreme Court this month. the fleet was constantly and continuoys. 
The whole field of multiple taxation as it affects air transportation will ly in other states and was subject to tax 

: + ision. there. “The test is whether the plane 

be vitally’influenced by the decision and défendant, during the tax saan 


The case, first of its kind, was appealed cation in the tax system, asserted in a de- 
by Northwest Airlines, Inc., from a de- tailed study that “on the analogy of rail- 

ion handed down last Dec. 18 by the road taxation, it would seem that the 
Minnesota Supreme Court which held states are entitled to tax only an appor- 
that the state of Minnesota may impose tioned share of such (airline) companies’ id 
a property tax on all airplanes of the fleets.” sald. ; 
company at their full value, despite the The case dates back to the levying of 3. Property engaged in the transports. 
fact the planes operate through seven 1939 taxes when Northwest filed a return ion of interstate commerce may be sub- 
states and part of Canada. with Ramsey County, Minn., on only a_ jected to the usual nondiscriminatory 

U. S. Supreme Court attaches said the portion of its planes valued at $77,000. Property taxes of the state if jurisdiction 
case is expected to be reached on the The county auditor then made an assess- ‘° tax otherwise is present. 


were subject to the sovereign power ¢ 
this state and were receiving substantis! 
benefits and protection under the gover- 
ment and laws of this state,” the coun 


docket about Oct. 20. ment of $511,500 based on the full value A significant passage in the majority 
It brings into sharp focus the fear of of all the company’s planes, and sued for opinion upholding the tax said: 
multiple taxation which has haunted the collection. The district court directed a “The power of this state over defendant 


airlines for several years, and under- judgment for taxes on all planes totaling and the property taxed was present, De 
scores the need for developing an equi- $16,913, with penalty. Northwest ap- fendant was incorporated here. Its prin- 
table tax policy which has long been  pealed on grounds that the action was a_ cipal place of business is located in ths 
urged by airline tax spokesmen. violation of the due process clauses of state, and all the planes at some time @ 

In a four-to-three decision upholding the state and federal constitutions. another come within its borders. The 
the tax, the Minnesota Supreme Court A brief on behalf of the 18 other do- benefits conferred upon defendant by the 
itself questioned its application. Justice mestic airlines was filed with the Minne- °vernment and laws of this state in me 
Streissguth, concurring specially to form sota Supreme Court by Attorneys Howard lation to all of defendant’s planes are 
the majority, said he did so reluctantly ©. Westwood, Gerhard A. Gesell, William equally clear. The policies and decision 
and urged remedial tax legislation. Jus- DuyB. Sheldon and Dwight Taylor of the made by defendant in connection with 
tice J. Loring, in a strong dissenting Washington, D. C., firm of Covington, ‘the operations of its planes were mate 
opinion, held the tax was not only unjust Burling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb, as here and under the protection and bene- 
but would threaten the ability of the friends of the court. The comprehensive ‘fit of the laws of this state. The manner 


nation’s airlines to operate. arguments against full taxation of planes nd extent of their operations were de- 

Since then the Northwest case also has by any one state set forth in their brief ‘termined and directed from this state. 
been officially cited by the U. S. Treas- was reflected in the dissenting opinion. “Particularly significant is the fact that 
ury’s Committee on Intergovernmental In its majority opinion the Minnesota when planes were in need of major re- 





Fiscal Relations as a glaring case opening court ascribed much weight to the fact pairs and overhauling, the necessary re- 
up “a very large new field of multiple that headquarters of the airline are in pairing and overhauling were done here, 
taxation.” This committee, appointed at Minnesota and that all overhaul work is These benefits did not cease the moment 
the request of President Roosevelt to in- done there, but pointed out that this fact the planes crossed the border into an- 
vestigate the growing conflict and dupli- did not impair the right of any other other state. They continued and con- 
a to = eee operation of 
. the anes rougho 0 and 
First Photo of ATA Department Heads pl their pe ~ Ang ae 
“We hold only that there is a fair basis 
upon which this state may impose the 
tax in question and that any right of an- 
other state to impose a similar tax upon 
some portion of the planes does not ad- 
versely affect that basis. It may well be 
that defendant will be required to pay 
taxes in other states upon some portion 
of its planes. If so, it is because, under 
the principles stated, a fair basis for the 
tax exists in those states also. In ay 
event . . . states other than this on 
would not appear entitled to tax to any 
greater extent than the average number 
of planes within its borders during the 
tax period.” ; 
Justice Loring, dissenting. challenged 
these findings and declared that such 
tax might become so burdensome as © 
handicap further development of airlines 
He said in part: 
There is no distinction betwee? 
the benefit and protection afforded & 


heads of the Air Transport Association's staff are Minnesota and that afforded by Illino& 
shown in the above exclusive photo. Left to right are R. M. McCraith, industrial = Wisconsin, North Dakota, Montam 
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: Idaho or Washington. If the protect 
relations division; Harry Meixell, state relations Orton 6 ‘ : Ce pA ~ A CC 4 
secretary, Airline Finance and Accounting Conference; Dr. . m @CO- ty to these aircraft justifies a tax on @ 
nomic research and planning division; Ww. T. Raymond, information division; full value of all of them because they # 
A.W. Dalles, engineering and maintenance, and John Groves. meteorology. ntinually traversing the air across the 





operations and purchasing. ‘Turn to page 62) 
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The better fuel economy and accurate predicta- 
bility of fuel consumption that are possible 
with Stromberg Injection Carburetion mean 
more “block busters” per trip to soften enemy 
resistance and bring a quicker Victory. 
Pressure atomization of gasoline, plus auto- 
matic metering of fuel at all engine speeds and 
loads also helps to give America’s long range 
bombers amazing maneuverability and fight- 
ing power. For the Stromberg* Injection Car- 
buretor assures correct fuel mixtures under 
all conditions of flight, independent of alti- 
tude, airplane attitude, propeller pitch or 


throttle position. 
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On fighter planes as well as on giant bombers 
and transports, Bendix-Stromberg Carbure- 
tion assures constant power flow, maximum fuel 
economy and greatly reduces icing hazards. 


INJECTION CARBURETOR 
The Stromberg Aircraft Car- 
buretor is an important mem- 
ber of “The Invisible Crew” 
... precision instruments, and 
controls, which Bendix plants 
from coast to coast are speed- 
ing te our fighting crews on 
world battle fronts. 





BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 


of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
South Bend, Indiene 














‘Greatest’ Navy Includes 18,269 Planes 








A TOTAL OF 18,269 planes is in the 
service of the U. S. Navy, it was re- 
vealed last fortnight in a Navy production 
report. The report called the Navy “the 
greatest sea-air power on earth.” 

The total took into account losses and 
discards for obsolescence of 6,800 planes, 
and transfers to other agencies of another 
2,100. Three years ago the Navy had only 
1,744 aircraft, including 1,197 fighters and 
bombers, the report said. 

America’s ability to build this force 
“and to continue to build at the present 
rate” is one of the “foundation stones” of 
our military strategy, the Navy declared. 

In July, 1940, the report continued, the 
Navy had received 25 new airplanes; in 
June, 1943, almost 2,000. 

“Navy aircraft production is the fastest 
expanding segment in the nation’s air 


power building program,” it declared. “No 
other portion of the great aircraft pro- 
gram has moved ahead so swiftly.” 

It reported that in the 36 month period 
the Navy itself had built 15,567 planes of 
In addition, it received about 
“under Army cog- 


all types. 
8,300 planes built 


nizance,” of which 7,800 were trainers and 
utility planes, and 450 were combat air- 
craft. 

In planes, as in ships, the Navy has 
suffered heavy losses. Of these, it said 

“To replace the Navy planes lost at 
Midway would have required half a year 
at the 1940 rate of production. By June, 
1942, when the battle was fought, the 
losses could have been made up in two 
weeks, now they could be restored in less 
than four days.” 

The Navy’s plane building program has 
centered on combat ships, the report said 
It built 1,598 combat planes in all of 1941 
upped the output to 1,911 in 1942, and 
exceeded the total output in 1942 in the 
first half of 1943. Recent emphasis on 
combat plane construction has been placed 
on bombers, the report added. 

Of its new fighter planes, the Navy said 
that its mew carrier based fighters are 
“capable of matching performance with 
the world’s best land-based fighters.” The 
new planes “fire in one minute five times 
the weight of projectiles that their 1940 
predecessors fired,” the report said. 
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Los Angeles Gets a DPC 
Authorization for Hangar 


The Los Angeles Municipal Airport 
Commission recently approved a _ leuse 
with the Defense Plant Corporation for 
12.56 acres of land on the south side of 
the Los Angeles airport where a miilion 
dollar reinforced steel and _ concrete 
hangar, 242 feet by 650 feet will be 
erected. The building will be subleased 
to Douglas Aircraft Co. for manufactur- 
ing purposes. The lease which now 
waits approval by the Los Angeles city 
council calls for a rental rate of $500 
per acre per year for a 30-year period. 
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AAF Gets Navy Glider 


The Navy Department, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, has approved allocation to the 
Army Air Forces of an Allied Invader 
Glider, according to Richard E. Breed, 
Ill, president of Allied Aviation Corp., 
manufacturers of the craft. The Invader 
is made of molded plywood and other 
non-strategic materials and was originally 
designed for the Navy. Glider experts 
give uniform praise to its finger-tip con- 
trol and its aerodynamically clean de- 
sign. 





Woodruff DeSilva, airport manager, said 
the hangar will be the largest ever 
erected in the United States. 





Sen. Lucas Asserts 
U.S. Must Keep All 


F oreign Air Bases 


“There can be no monopoly of the air 
in the commercial trade routes of the 
world when the war is over if we expect 
to establish a real foundation of per- 
manent peace,” Sen. Scott Lucas (D., Ill.) 
contended in a recent public address, 

Lucas also proposed that the U. S. in- 
sist on retaining all air bases constructed 
in the Pacific by our men and that the 
U. S. establish a “convincing voice” in 
the airfields “in other parts of the world.” 

He said: “It is axiomatic that after 
victory is won we must retain the su- 
premacy of the air. We must continue 
to have the best aviation in the world. 
We cannot afford to give up a single air 
base that we have won in the Pacific 
through the sweat, blood, and tears of 
our heroic men. Security for the Anglo- 
Saxon institutions demands no less, 
America will want to be an _ integral 
part with a convincing voice in the air 
fields that we are now establishing in 
certain other parts of the world.” 

Other points made by Lucas in his ad- 
dress were: 

In 1940, Quincy, Ill, had six licensed 
civilian planes. If we have 500,000 planes 
in 1950—as was recently estimated by the 
CAA—Quincy’s share should be 120 
planes. In 1940, Quincy had nine licensed 
pilots. By 1950, it should have 480 li- 
censed pilots, based on CAA expectation 
that the general average will be four 
pilots per plane. 

We used to point with pride—and 
rightly—at the wonderful mass produc- 
tion technology of the automobile indus- 
try, which at its all-time peak in 1941 
turned out a mass of products valued at 
$3,700,000,000. Aviation production makes 
this figure seem small. From $280,000,000 
in 1939, aviation production jumped to 
$6,400,000,000 during 1942—and for the 
current year our schedule calls for the 
huge sum of $20,100,000,000—more than 
five times automobile production at its 
peak, a fourth of our war budget for the 
year, almost a seventh of our estimated 
national income. The aviation industry 
is today—temporarily—far and away the 
largest in the country if not the world. 

Today and tomorrow the airplane wil! 
be our chief weapon in forcing the dic- 
tators to the terms of “unconditional 
surrender.” 

In this ghastly war commercial air 
lines and our Army and Navy transport 
services are making 500 flights a week 
across the North Atlantic and this is just 
a beginning. Every day new routes are 
being pioneered and with the coming of 
peace many more will be opened up for 
the transport of cargo and passengers. 
According to a recent conservative esti- 
mate—and it may well be too conserva- 
tive—there will be an eightfold increase 
in intercontinental air passenger traffic 
by 1947 and an eightfold increase in mail 
and express hauls. Operations of domes- 
tic airlines will increase fivefold within 
the same period. 

On the home front the greatest boom 
is going to come in the field of private 
flying for business or pleasure purposes 

“The airplane has an essential job to 
perform and it will do this by supple- 
menting—and not by supplanting other 
forms of transportation. In its own 
proper field, however, its future is prac- 
tically boundless.” 
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BACKGROUND FOR PRECISION 


In seeking to conquer infinite space, the aircraft 


engine builder must master the infinitesimal. 


He must achieve exquisite precision in the motor 


he makes. 


Such precision has been a habit with Allison for 
many years. It has been our assignment to 
handle production problems requiring special 
skills. 


For here is wide experience in fine design. 


Here is deep understanding of the strength and 


structure of metals. 


Here is meticulous machining. 


POWERED BY ALLISON P-38 — Lightning * 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


LIQUID-COOLED 


These attributes today, combined with General 
Motors’ faculty for mass manufacture, are giv- 
ing substance to the purpose of our very being 
— our aim to build the finest aircraft engine 


the world knows. 
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BACK THE ATTACK— 
WITH WAR BONDS 
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P-39 — Airacobra + P-40 — Warhawk + P-51 — Mustang 
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Horse-and-Buggy Arithmetic No 


Good in F orecasting Aviation 


HE POTENTIALS of future aviation 

cannot properly be measured in terms 
of figures designed to show the small 
number of planes required to perform 
specified transport tasks. 

Challenging the tendency on the part 
of some forecasters to base estimates of 
the number of planes which can be used 
in the future solely upon statistics of pres- 
ent and past airplane traffic, this conclu- 
sion is drawn by Martin Taitel, chief 
economic consultant for CAA, in a study 
on “Forecasting the Future of Aviation” 
made for William A. M. Burden, special 
assistant for air to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

In the detailed study, Taitel showed the 
fallacy of attempting to forecast the tran- 
sition from the horse-and-buggy era to 
the automobile age by mathematical form- 
ulae, and applies that experience to the 
estimating of aircraft potentials. He has 
summarized it in the following digest, be- 
ginning with examples of the type of 
figures he maintains cannot be used to 
measure future aviation development: 

“1. All the pre-war foreign mail orig- 
inating in the United States could 
be carried by 250 planes of the DC-3 
type and all of the prewar foreign 
mail and passengers by 1250 such 
planes. 

“2. One month’s production of our ex- 
isting factories would build enough 
transport planes to carry all our 
1940 Pullman traffic (plus 50%), a 
third of our coach traffic, and all the 
first-class steamship passenger traf- 
fic across the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and to South America, 

“Of course, such figures have their ap- 
propriate uses. For example, they can 
be used to indicate the much lower weight 
of materials required in air transport 
than in surface transport for equal trans- 
port tasks. Similarly, they may be used 
to indicate the smaller number of units 
required in air than in surface transport 
for equal tasks. But, fortunately for 
aviation, they have nothing to do with 
future potentials. 


Forecasting the Future 


“When used to forecast the future mar- 
ket for air transportation, their validity 
depends upon such assumptions as: 

“1. The volume of surface transport in 
the past represents the limit for 
surface and air transport in the 
future; or 

“2. In the future air transportation of 
a specified type can not exceed the 
surface transportation of the same 
type in the past. 

“Sweeping and uncritical assumptions of 
this kind have not applied to the new 
products and services of the past and 
there is every reason to believe they do 
not apply to aviation now. 

“The horse and buggy travel of 1910 
provided no accurate measure of the fu- 
ture volume of travel by passenger auto- 
mobile. 

“Any estimator in 1910 would have 
grossly underestimated the future devel- 
opment of the automobile had he based 
his estimate in terms of the number of 
automobiles required to nerform the travel 
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then being provided by horses and bug- 
gies. This would have been so no mat- 
ter how he stretched his imagination with 
respect to other aspects of the arithmetic 
of his forecast. 

“A top ceiling of 10,000,000 cars would 
have been set for the estimate by the as- 
sumption that the automobile would be 
called upon to provide no more service 
than the horse and buggy. Such a figure 
would be obtained as follows: one car 
for every city horse (3,100,000), one car 
for every farm (6,400,000), and one car 
for every auto in use in 1910 (459,000) 
That such a figure would have been an 
absolute maximum is shown by the fact 
that the total number of mature horses 
in the United States was about 20.5 mil- 
lion and most of these were used exclu- 
sively or largely as work horses. 


7 Million Cars 

“A very high estimate would have been 
7.8 million cars. The difference between 
this estimate and the absolute maximum 
is accounted for largely by deductions for 
city horses not used for personal travel 
and for farms with no horses on them. 

A reasonable estimate would have been 
about 5 million cars. This figure is ob- 
tained by allowing for the cases in which 





Double-Breasted Model 














Civilian instructors at Army Pri- 
mary Flight Schools are wearing new 
uniforms such as that shown in above 
photo. Men entitled to wear this 
uniform train about 20 Army avia- 
tion cadets a year, and combined, 
they release nearly 10,000 Army 
pilots for military service. 








one car would be substituted for more 
than one horse or one horse and buggy 
and for the cases in which an auto would 
have been too expensive a proposition in 
view of the minor amounts of horse and 
buggy travel. 

Unquestionably estimates such as these 
would have been made not as short-term 
prospects but rather as the very long- 
term expectation. And certainly the 
shorter the period ahead the greater the 
additional downward adjustments. 

“Actual passenger 
out to be as follows: 


registrations turned 


(Millions of passenger cars) 
Adjusted to 1910 


Year Actual Population Level 
1910 5 Bs) 
1915 2.3 2.1 
1920 8.2 7.2 
1930 23.1 17.3 
1940 27.4 19.2 


“Obviously, our 1910 estimator would 
have been very much in error. 

“Had the estimator included inter-city 
railroad travel, his estimates would have 
been affected only slightly. For, less than 
500,000 passenger automobiles (5-passen- 
ger 1910 vintage) operating on a common 
carrier basis at far less than 50 per cent 
of capacity could provide the 32 billion 
passenger-miles of inter-city service per- 
formed by the railroads in 1910. And this 
figure makes no allowance for the use of 
other than common-carrier automobiles in 
inter-city travel 

“Yei, by 1939, passenger autos provided 
240 billion inter-city miles 
170 billion after adjustment to the 1910 
population level. And the railroads were 
still providing 23 billion passenger miles. 

“The year 1910 was not peculiar as a 
estimate for the automobile’s 
future. For example, the same general 
results would have been obtained had 
1920 been selected as the base. In that 
year 8.2 million passenger cars were regis- 
tered. Using the same assumptions as 
before, 15 million cars would have been 
the estimate for the maximum potential 
Yet in 1930 there were 23 million and in 
1940, 27 million cars registered. Afte1 
adjustment to the 1920 population level, 
the corresponding figures are 20 and 24 
million respectively. 


passenger 


point of 


Same Results for Railroads 


“And there was nothing peculiar about 
the passenger automobile with respect to 
the problem of forecasting its future. The 
same general results would have been 
obtained for the steam engine, railroad, 
locomotives, steamships, ready-made 
men’s suits, rayon, radios, washing ma- 
chines, motor trucks, tractors, and a host 
of other technological -innovations—pro- 
vided, of course, the arithmetic in each 
case was based upon the same assumption 
as was used for the auto 

‘The item which determined the error 
of our hypothetical 1910 estimates was the 
the future ol 


mo- 


asic underlying assumption 
the automobile is the number of aut 
biles reauired to provide the travel then 
being provided by the horse and buggy 

all forms of transport). This assump- 
tion is very close to the assumption that 
what has not been done in the past will 
not be done in the future.” 
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MEDICAL 
‘CHUTES 


Bier, 


MEDICAL MISSION! 


An urgent request for medical supplies is received 
from an isolated outpost. Dressings, drugs, plasma 
. . . all needed in a hurry. Terrain too tough for 
land vehicles. 

But, the vital, life-giving supplies go through to 
their destination quickly and surely in the Piper 
L-4 “Grasshopper.”’ Parachutes carry the precious 
cargo to our hard-fighting boys. Wounds are 


FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. Send today for your copy 
of “You, Too, Can Fly!’ If you also want the full-color Piper 


catalog, enclose 10c in stamps or coin for postage-handling 


Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. AA103, Lock Haven, Penna. 


16mm. SOUND FILM—**The Construction of a Light Airplane.” 
For distribution points write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids, 


Extension Services, Penna. State College, State College, Penna 





healed, lives are saved . . . thanks to this wartime 
version of the famous Piper Cub. 

It also directs artillery fire and troop move- 
ments, acts as a scout, transports officer personnel 
and delivers messages. The Piper L-4 is ideal for 
these duties because of its remarkable maneuver- 
ability and because it can land quickly almost 
anywhere and be hidden easily. These wartime 


uses and developments in design 





promise you a finer, safer, more 
economical peacetime Piper Cub. 


PIPER Z/ 


Points the Way to Wings for All Americans 








ASC’s Deeds Summarized in OWI Report 


HE WORK of the Air Service Com- 

mand is “an inseparable part of every 
air battle fought by American airmen 
throughout the world,” wrote Maj. Gen. 
Walter H. Frank, commanding general of 
the ASC, in the foreword of an OWI re- 
port on this branch of the Army Air 
Forces, released last fortnight. 

“It is our duty to keep America’s air- 
planes combat-worthy, to guarantee our 
fliers that when they go into battle their 
planes are in top condition,” Frank wrote. 
“We are the power behind the scenes 
without which there could be no air 
power. We are in a sense the guardians 
of the ‘aces’—the unseen protectors of the 
men who wear the silver wings.” 

The OWI release, first comprehensive 
report on the ASC ever prepared, sum- 
marized the work of the command as 
follows: 

1, Furnishes supplies for all AAF air- 
planes throughout the world. 

2. Repairs, overhauls, or rebuilds these 
same planes—here and overseas. 

3. Trains the personnel required for 
supply and maintenance jobs. 

4. Processes all American and lend-lease 
planes for shipment overseas. 


5. Gives final inspection to and makes 
any needed changes or repairs on all 
American planes flown overseas. 

6. Makes final inspection of lend-lease 
planes consigned to South and Central 
American countries, and furnishes sup- 
plies, routes, and other assistance for the 
flight from this country to each plane’s 
destination. 

7. Handles all air freight in this coun- 
try flown by the ATC, its functions being 
similar to those of a railway express 
company. 

The report revealed that the ASC op- 
erates 11 main supply and maintenance 
depots and 300 sub-depots and specialized 
depots in this country, and numerous 
similar installations in the theaters of op- 
eration. Also, that the ATC’s personnel 
consists of 300,000 civilians, and “tens of 
thousands of officers and enlisted men.” 


General Gets New Job 


A new contract for $10,000,000 worth 
of additional gliders for the War depart- 
ment has been announced by General 
Aircraft Corp. of Astoria, Long Island 


Oklahoma City Plans a New 
Airport Costing 25 Million 


Oklahoma City announces plans for a 
$25,000,000 air terminus, covering six 
square miles of the city’s business center 
and including a seaplane base on a 2,500- 
acre lake nearby. Preliminary plans for 
the project, which will be financed by 
private and local funds, provide for two 
11,000 foot runways, 500 feet wide, for 
transport planes, four other runways for 
commercial planes, a civilian flying field, 
a helicopter base, a passenger terminal 
with a 100 room hotel, and hangars, ac- 
cording to Mayor R. E. Hefner of the 
Oklahoma Capital. Railroads, trucks, 
busses, and private cars will have access 
to the field on a lower level. 

“While others have been talking, Okla- 
City has been acting,” 
mayor. “We have our terminal started 
own more than half of the land, and are 
in a position to acquire the balance. W 
have ample cash on hand to Start and 
have reason to believe that the airline 
and industry are wholeheartedly behind 
the program.” 
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Fairchild’s New 


All-Metal Cargo Plane 
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This artist's drawing of Fairchild's new ‘truck horse’ of the air gives only a superficial view of the plane. Details of 
its design, construction, and performance remain a closely guarded military secret. The craft was engineered specifically 
to meet present war needs for carrying guns, tanks, ammunition, supplies, troops, or paratroops to distant points of 
combat and operation, but it is easily adaptable to peacetime air service and the anticipated universal expansion of 


commercial air transportation. 
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Out of Great Emergencies .. . New Leaders Arise 


_ FREE MEN, always, new leaders 
arise to meet the challenge of great 
emergencies. These are the men who deny 
the “don'ts” and the “can’ts” of conservative 
years ... who dare the impossible. 

There were several such “impossibilities 
in the aluminum industry, before Pearl Har 
bor. It was “impossible” that America’s war 
needs could ever exceed what was then co 
sidered a huge national production capacity 
...or that imports of foreign bauxite could 
be stopped ... or that our bauxite could be 
turned into purest aluminum 

But far back in 1940, a single company 
challenged all three of those “impossibil 
ities." Reynolds, then the world’s largest alu 
minum foil producer, built a huge new plant 


in Alabama 


and deliberately prepared to process low 


began mining domestic ore 


grade bauxite. Today, this is the only plant in 


the U.S. where bauxite comes in at one end, 
and aluminum sheet rolls other! 

As war came, the huge rewards of this 
pioneering became appare nteven cto the most 
skeptical. But Reynolds kept on breaking 
precedents. From earth to aluminum sheet 
was one step. They dared the next step . 
earth to sheet to finished aircraft pa 
Reynolds feeds endless streams of airplane 
parts to assembly lines throughout America! 

And there is even more to this story that 
the quantity production of aluminum ingot 


aluminum sheet and finished aircraft parts 


The wings of our victoriousairmadas demand 


quality as well as quantity they must 
made ever lighter and stronger. Reynolds e: 
gineers are preparing to announce new mira 


cles of metallurgy. Further “impossibilities 


will be conquered in Reynolds’ steady 


progress toward Leadership in Aluminum 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, RICHMOND, VA 
38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 


AMERICA’S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 





THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW 


IN THE een ES 


ARGUS —wWith a Hundred Eyes That Never Sleep 


British fighting men know it as the Argus 
named for a character out of Greek my thol- 


oo 


ogy who had “‘a hundred eyes that never sleep.” 
To Americans it is the Forwarder—the dependable, 
sturdy little utility-cargo plane. 


Officially designated by the U. S. Army as the UC-61A, 
this little-sung member of the Fairchild airplane family 
is doing a heroic around-the-clock job on many a 
fighting front of the United Nations. 


Getting precious medical supplies through to where 
they are needed in a hurry. 


Carrying the ammunition to where it is needed most. 
Setting down and taking off in tiny patches of clear- 


BUY U. s. WAR 


OX Fairchild Aircralt 
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ing, so small that larger planes could not use them. 


Shuttling Army personnel between staff headquarters 


and “where the shooting is. 


Acting as the eyes of the Army in remote or inac- 


cessible observation posts. 


These and a hundred and one other routine duties well 
performed have long since earned for the trim little 
UC-61A the undying affection of men who have de- 
pended upon it to get them in and out of tight places. 


Those who envision the universal use of airplanes 
after the war—both commercially and privately may 
see in the four-place UC-61A the forerunner of tomor 
rows taxi of the air. Another example of Fairchild’s 
“touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 
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L. A. Airport Commission Plans 


A Depot Costing 20 Million 


By Peccy GUETTER 


ee"MANK TOWN OR TERMINUS” is 

the new motto adopted by the Los 
Angeles airport commission, which this 
week revealed a five-step development 
program to achieve an airport with 10,000 
feet runways at an estimated cost of 
$20,000,000. 

The commission’s airport plan, made 
public in a 14-page brochure, allows for 
progressive expansion from the present 
640 acres to 1900 acres. The present 
Los Angeles Airport, a plot of ground 
one mile square, with three east-west 
runways, the longest 4660 feet by 300 
feet wide, would be expanded at once, 
and $2,111,000 of existing bond funds are 
available to accomplish this development. 
Acquisition of 467 acres directly east of 
the present airport and re-routing of 
the Santa Fe Railway, would permit ex- 
tension of take-off runways to 7000 feet, 
a minimum requirement for present de- 
mands. Ten acres to the north of the 
airport would be acquired for erection 
of a permanent terminal building. 

The proposed terminal, a million dollar 
project, is of long, semi-circular design, 
1,030 x 100 feet, permitting quick pas- 
sage to loading apron. Leases with the 
city’s five airlines, American, Pan Ameri- 
can, T.W.A., United, and Western, call 
for simultaneous erection of hangars by 
the companies, and a terminal building 
by the city, when war conditions permit. 

Later acquisition of 260 acres of land 
north of Century Blvd, would make 
available seven more building sites as 
well as an additional passenger loading 
area. Removal of three industrial plants 
within the area would provide additional 
automobile parking facilities. An addi- 
tional north-south runway would be 
necessary for increased traffic. 

Provision for a 10,000 foot runway 
through acquiring 250 acres of land west 
of Sepulveda Blvd. would provide five 
additional hangar sites and permit ex- 
tensions to two existing east-west run- 
ways. The final step in the program 
provides for acquiring 270 more acres 
west of Sepulveda Blvd. to permit addi- 
tion of two 10,000 foot east-west runways. 
The highway would be underpassed, and 
a housing development and two indus- 
trial plants north of the airport removed. 

Action by the commission is heralded 
by industry leaders as of utmost impor- 
tance in breaking the lethargy surround- 
ing airport planning not only in the city 
and county of Los Angeles but through- 
out the state of California. 

The city’s airport has had a long, up- 
hill struggle and it was only in 1941, after 
years of indifference, that a bond issue 
of $3,500,000 was voted for the airport. 
Before the funds could be used, war called 
a halt to plan of the airlines to move to 
the city airport from Lockheed Air Ter- 
minal. Shortly thereafter the port was 
made available to the military “for the 
duration.” 

Last spring, Robert L. Smith, general 
manager and vice president of the Los 
Angeles Daily News, was appointed presi- 
dent of the commission. Serving with 
him are Ray W. Smith. vice president, 
who is manager of the Downtown Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, and Zack J. Far- 
mer, business executive and aviation en- 
thusiast. A recent city council ordinance 
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DeSilva Smith 


enlarges the commission to a five-man 
body. 

Woodruff DeSilva is airport director, 
serving in this capacity for the past 
three years. Prior to that time he was 
assistant director for 11 years. M. Tommy 
Tucker is airport engineer. 

In an interview with American Avia- 
tion, Smith and DeSilva discussed certain 
features of the program designed to give 
Los Angeles a ranking place in postwar 
air commerce. 

“This program is the commission's 
challenge to Los Angeles, ‘Take Action 
Now’”, said Smith. “We are combating 
a big misconception upon the part of 
civic leaders and the public that because 
Los Angeles is the capital of aviation 
in warplane manufacture, we will 





Growing Longer 
United Air Lines reports that the 
average length of a passenger’s trip 
now is 789 miles, the longest average 
flight in the company’s history. 
Prior to the war, the average pas- 
senger haul on UAL was about 550 
miles. The distance covered by the 
average air mail letter has increased 
to 900 miles and express shipments 

to 780 miles, United reports. 











naturally hold this position in the air 
transport picture after the war. 

“Nothing is further from the truth, 
and the Commission’s brochure is just 
the first step to arouse public interest 
in achieving adequate facilities. The 
program is flexible; it is designed to 
meet changing conditions. We need to 
get going. 

“There is a destined role for Los An- 
geles, both domestically and globally. We 
are natural neighbors to China, the South 
Pacific and Australia. Our community 
of interests are shared on a north-south 
basis with other sections of this country.” 

“As a key coastal city, 10,000-foot run- 
ways are essential for a port designed as 
a terminal for long haul, over-water 
flights,” said DeSilva. “Naturally, de- 
velopment: of air traffic will not be over- 
night. Once the ball is rolling, and I'm 
speaking in terms from 10 to 20 years, 
there will be a chain of airports for this 
area. In the meantime, we are planning 
to handle traffic during the next decade 
with a program designed to give full 
utilization of facilities. “Aviation can 
expand ten times and we'll handle it.” 








Grumman's New ‘Hellcat’ Fighter Plane 








| A SENSE this fighter is the Naval 


aviator’s own airplane, inasmuch as 
it incorporates the combined experience 
of Navy fliers gained in the Pacific war. 
After the Japanese assault on Pearl 
Harbor, the Navy’s pilots were faced 
with the necessity of fighting the supe- 
rior Japanese air strength with what 
they had, namely the Grumman ‘Wild- 
cat.’ The Jap ‘Zero’ held the advantage 
over this plane in climb and maneuver- 
ability. The ‘Wildcat,’ however, had 
heavier firepower, was better armored 
and had leak-proof gas tanks. 

Utilizing these advantages, the fliers 
developed tactics which gave them a 





tive-to-one victorv ratio over the Japs. 
Nevertheless, they wanted a_ bigger, 
faster, harder-hitting fighter. Grumman 
officials hustled out to the Pacific to talk 
with the fliers themselves. In four words, 
Commander John Smith Thach, one of 
the Navy’s most brilliant fighter-tacti- 
cians, described what was needed: 

“More climb and speed.” 

The ‘Hellcat’ was designed by William 
T. Schwendler, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Grumman company. The 
plane inherits all the good qualities of 
the ‘Wildcat’ and, in addition, has in- 
creased range, speed, climb, maneuver- 
ability, and altitude capacity. 














Chamber Meeting Successful 


(Continued from page 15) 


Story Smith, Vice-President of Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Company; R. E. Davis, 
Assistant of Vice-President of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company; L. L. Snow of 
Pratt & Whitney Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation; A. T. Hapke, Jr., of 
Republic Aviation Corporation; Robert 
B. Lea, Vice-President of Sperry Gyro- 
scope Corporation; and H. W. Cohu of 
Northrup Aircraft, Inc. 


Set up during the meeting was a short 
range projects committee headed by Lea, 
with the following subcommittees: sur- 
plus aircraft subcommittee, with Hew- 
lett as chairman; defense plant subcom- 
mittee, with Loos as chairman; renego- 
tiation subcommittee with Shaw as chair- 
man, and contract termination subcom- 
mittee, with R. H. Deetjen of Aviation 
Corp. as chairman and J. Story Smith 
as vice-chairman. 

A special committee headed by Willson 
was created with two subcommittees: 
facts and figures, with Gordon Brown of 
Douglas as chairman, and special statis- 
tics, headed by Hapke. 

A long range projects committee, 
headed by Cohu, had the following sub- 
committees: legislation and administra- 
tive, headed by J. P. Murray; export, 
Irving Taylor; feederlines, William A. 
Mara, Consolidated Vultee; personal 
plane organization, Joseph T. Geuting, 
Jr., of General Aircraft. John Howard 
Payne of the Chamber is permanent sec- 
retary to the general committee and the 
council. 

Healthy teamwork which keeps war- 
planes rolling off the production line is 
a “watchword” for solving “big problems 
that lie ahead” in aviation, President 
Roosevelt said in a message to the meet- 
ing. 

The president’s letter, read by Murray, 
said: “I am glad to learn that the Eco- 
nomic Development Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is 
holding a meeting to discuss problems 
confronting the aeronautical industry. 

“We all know how important it has 
been for the aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry to keep the planes rolling off the 
production line. Many of us know how 
important to that achievement teamwork 
has _ been. 

“While never once letting our eyes 
stray from that top priority job, we 
must also take stock of other big prob- 
lems that lie ahead. Teamwork will be 
the watchword there, too; and I feel sure 
that your meeting is an early step in the 
development of the healthy kind of team- 
work which will win against even the 
toughest problems.” 

L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in a message to the 
meeting, said: 

“I want to congratulate you and the 
member companies of the Chamber on 
your initiative and forethought in ar- 
ranging for the National Meeting of your 
Economic Development Committee 
It seems to me that such a meeting, 
designed to consider major problems 
which confront the aeronautical industry, 
offers a great opportunity for accom- 
plishment of real significance. 
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“Weighty problems loom ahead. Keep- 
ing up the high tempo of staff morale 
and volume production right through 
until every enemy is whipped is the 
accomplishment which wil! entitle you 
to your country’s deep gratitude. Be- 
yond that will come a steady march of 
problems; the reconversion of some 
lesser level of aircraft manufacturing 
activity; the handling of surplus aircraft; 
the development of new commercial 
types; the preservation of a strong air- 
craft manufacturing capacity; the serv- 
ing of the widest possible market; the 
sound development and expansion of our 
air transportation at home and abroad 
which gives an outlet for your product; 
and many other problems. 

“Alert initiative is needed to study and 
solve these riddles. A constructive atti- 
tude is most important. Supinely to wait 
upon the Government to solve problems 
without offering considered suggestions 
is to fail at the watching post. Some- 
times government alone can take effec- 
tive action; but that is no reason why 
industry cannot come forward with wise 
proposals. And to the extent that in- 
dustry is wise, the proposals will be in 


the public interest and in accordance 
with Statesmanship. 
“This, then, is your opportunity to 


come forward with concrete proposals 
for solving these problems in the best 
interest of the manufacturing companies 
and, of paramount importance, in the 
best public interest of the country. I 
earnestly hope that your organization 
will attain that high goal.” 





Slight Overload 


A mistake in loading which re- 
sulted in a Douglas C-47 carrying 
twice its normal load was reported 
recently by Douglas Airview, com- 
pany publication. The plane, which 
was flying in New Guinea, was 
loaded by mistake with 10,000 lbs. of 
cargo. 

“The pilot took off and managed 
to get the plane to 6,900 ft. alti- 
tude—high enough to get over a 
range of mountains,” the publica- 
tion reported. “The pilot thought 
something was wrong, but in spite of 
the difference in the plane’s attitude, 
it still functioned .smoothly. The 
plane landed beautifully, and the 
cargo was delivered. Upon his re- 
turn to the point of previous de- 
parture, the pilot learned what had 
happened. Two of the C-47s at this 
base had similar serial numbers. 
The last three numbers of both were 
the same, and two loading crews 
placed their respective cargoes in 
the same ship. 

“There are many reports of over- 
loading, and. this may or may not 
be a record, but judging from the 
plane’s specifications. with a full 
load of gasoline, it should carry in 
the neighborhood of 5.000 lbs. pay- 
load. This plane carried twice the 
payload—and without incident.” 
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One of the top executives to arise from 
the war is E. A, Joyce, who heads Joyce 
Aviation, Chicago, world’s largest makers 
of air safety equipment. With an office 
overlooking Lake Michigan, Joyce is a 
quiet-talking, long-range thinker, who 
is seeing far beyond the end of the war 
He isn’t likely to disappear from aviation 
when the war contracts cease. 

William G. Jackson has been appointed 
Division Manager of Stewart, Smith 
(Canada) Ltd., insurance brokers. He 
will have complete charge of air travel 
insurance. 

Maj. Herbert K. Henley, now with Ha. 
12th Ferrying Group, Air Transport Com- 
mand in Africa, writes a chatty letter 
but asks for news from home .. . he 
was with Eastern Air Lines ... and his 
address is APO 606, c/o Postmaster, 
Miami. 

Assistant Secretary of War for Air 
Lovett recently presented Mrs. Martha 
Ashley McMakin of Coronada, Cal., the 
air medal posthumously awarded her 
husband, Richard A. McMakin, for his 
work in surveying an aerial route to 
Australia. McMakin, flight supervisor for 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., was 
killed May 10 at San Diego, Cal., while 
testing an Army plane. 

Allison M. Berry, former investment 
banker, is now instructing Air Transport 
Command personnel in flight navigation. 

Two former Western Air Lines execu- 
tives, now with the armed forces, have 
received promotions. Capt. James M. 
Keefe of the 6th Ferrying Group, Air 
Transport Command, has been made a 
major. Lt. (Senior Grade) F. Stanley 
Cowen is now a lieutenant commander 
with the U.S.N.R. at Hutchison, Kansas. 

W. Bruce MacNamee, for some years 
director of the U. S. Travel Bureau in 
the Department of the Interior, and more 
recently with Pan American Airways in 
Washington, has joined Jay Jerome Wil- 
liams & Associates, well known capital 
public relations organization currently 
handling the domestic airlines’ inter- 
national postwar aviation program. 

Recent visitors to Washington were 
Lt. Col. Richard E. Fell, of the Air Trans- 
port Command in Africa formerly with 
Gulf Oil, and Col. Floyd Evans, former 
State aviation director for Michigan. 
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gers eternally new miracle of baby’s first 
step...the great adventure of getting 
up from crawling upon the floor. 


Symbolically, until adults take their first 
step by air, they are still “crawling” upon 
the floor of the atmospheric ocean. 

Long before this war, air transportation 
in the U. S. A. was an accomplished fact. 
But the number of Americans who traveled 


by air was very small. 


All of our Airlines have been concentrat- 
ing upon indispensable war work. One part 
is the operation of overseas routes under 
Army direction. Another part is the opera- 
tion of regular service here at home, for 
cargo, passengers and mail. We all approve 
of the most effective use of all kinds of air- 


craft, in order to win, and shorten the war. 
But— 

What of air transportation when hostili- 
ties cease? World-wide aviation will be as 
great or a greater factor after this war as 
during it. 

In order to meet the needs of our post- 
war air-world, all Airlines in the U. S. A. 
are preparing to expand. American Air- 
lines, Inc., already has planned vast new 
routes as its contribution to our nation’s 
air transportation facilities after the war. 
We are surveying the possibilities for new 
equipment and studying proposals for bet- 
ter, more frequent and more efficient service. 
It would help us to know what you want. 
Therefore, we welcome your suggestions. 





You are concerned because you are insep- 
arably involved in our nation’s air future. 


Here's a First Step You Can Take Now 









We offer a booklet,“ You—and Postwar Air 
Transportation,” without cost to you. It 
is a questionnaire type of booklet in which 
you can “vote” for your preferences and 
alsomake your independent suggestions 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET TODAY 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. AY 


| 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
| Please send me your questionnaire booklet 
| Name 

PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 


_ — eee ee ee ee 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U. S. A. AND MEXICO American Arauines Iuc. 































Manpower 
(Continued from page 17) 


F. P. Traynor, Navy alternate; and Roy 
Ferguson, War Manpower Commission 
regional director. 

Heading the Manpower Priorities Com- 
mittee and member of the Production 
Urgency group is H. R. Harnish, Los 
Angeles regional WMC director. His 
committee is composed of all members 
of the production group plus Capt. Burt 
Hartwell of Selective Service and Howard 
Taylor of San Diego, Congested Areas 
Committee. 

First task of the committees is a man- 
power survey of the whole area making 
a complete inventory of all labor. Man- 
power technicians will study each plant 
and the Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association 
industry and labor unions will aid in 
combing the entire district. 

Typical of the manner in which man- 
agement is cooperating to realize the best 
ambitions of the Byrnes plan, is the ex- 
tension by Boeing of its assembly work 
to branch plants. The company an- 
nounces that 20% of its Seattle produc- 
tion is being moved to branch plants at 
Aberdeen, Everett, Tacoma and Belling- 
ham, Wash. Already about 40% of the 
necessary production of Boeing bombers 
has been subcontracted to 157 major 
subcontractors in 20 states. 

The Aircraft War Production Council 
has urged its members to follow four 
principles in the future: 1. Make the best 
use of each worker’s skill; 2. Keep the 
workers on the job; 3. Recruit, then 
train well and quickly; 4. Minimize com- 
munity dislocation by using men and 
machines of plants where contracts are 
completed or canceled. 

Other actions have been urged in 
Washington. Bernard M. Baruch, spe- 
cial adviser to War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes, in a special report urged the 
substitution of incentive type contracts 
for prevailing cost-plus-fixed-fee ones as 
quickly as possible on the West Coast. 
Incentive contracts have been used ex- 
perimentally by Navy, War Dept. and 
Maritime procurement officers but have 
so far never been applied to large com- 
panies or in any quantity. Baruch finds 
them economical of labor and govern- 
ment funds as well as rewarding to con- 
tractors. 

Baruch also urged extension of wage 
incentive plans, which if they “will stim- 
ulate workers will be of enormous bene- 
fit in the manpower situation.” It is 
believed in Washington, however, that 
wage incentives will not become uni- 
versal since all must be approved by the 
War Labor Board. The Board is re- 
ported to be preparing an opinion on 
these plans which is cautious in its ap- 
proval of the idea and which limits the 
applicability of the plan to a minimum 
of plants. 

Of primary interest to manufacturers 
was Baruch’s advice that “the agencies 
should agree on a uniform (contract 
termination) policy which can be an- 
nounced in the near future so that man- 
ufacturers will know what to expect.” 
Such a uniform article has been com- 
pleted by an inter-agency committee and 
presented to WPB’s Procurement Policy 
Board. If the Board approves, the ar- 
ticle will be turned over to the War Pro- 
duction Board at its next meeting on 
Oct. 26. No announcement can be ex- 


Lighter "Chute Will Have 
Postwar Uses, Says Maker 


A new method of packing and use of 
a nylon special fabric have resulted in 
a lighter and 
more maneuver- 
able parachute in 
its model P3-B, 
it is claimed by 
Pioneer Parachute 
Co., Manchester, 
Conn., and Che- 
ney Brothers, 
Ss. Manchester, 
Conn., makers of 
the fabric. 

With these im- 
provements, the 
P3-B “holds tre- 
mendous possi- 
bilities in  post- 
war commercial aviation.” J. Floyd Smith, 
vice president and chief engineer of 
Pioneer, said. In its present pack, “The 
P3-B eliminates the roll on the wearers 
back,” and design increases maneuver- 
ability within the confined spaces of war 
planes. Especially does it permit turret 
gunners in bombers to be equipped with 
parachutes. 

Cheney Brothers perfected the new 
Nylon Human Parachute Zephyr Type 
Fabric, and claim it was done “without 
sacrificing any reduction in strength, tear, 
elongation and other vital characteristics 
which distinguish this highly specialized 
weaving technique.” 





Smith 


pected until WPB’s top officials have 
satisfied themselves of the practicality 
of the prepared policy. Meanwhile, it is 
indicated the Senate may take action, 
revising its contract termination bill in 
line with the WPB article. 


Other recommendations for action on 
the West Coast came from Sen. Sheridan 
Downey, (D. Cal.) at the conclusion of 
hearings before his subcommittee on the 
West Coast Manpower Problem. Sen 
Downey urged utilization of limited 
service members of the armed forces to 
service Army and Navy installations; 
importation of more Mexican workers; 
recruitment of 150,000 workers from 
other regions and the formation of a 
mobile labor force of 50,000 men to sup- 
ply workers wherever unusual shortages 
occur on the West Coast. Sen. Downey 
also adviced of the need of increased 
housing and municipal facilities, the 
necessity for eliminating cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts and the cooperation of 
labor unions in reducing all labor in 
efficiency and turnover. 





Renegotiation 
(Continued from page 21) 


(10) General 
ital is 146 per cent of inventory. 
craft is only 28 per cent. 

(11) A decline in value of assets of 
only eight per cent wili wipe out stock- 
holders and a decline of only 11.6 per 
cent in inventory value will wipe out 
working capital. 

(12) Typical 


industry’s working cap- 
Air- 


aircraft company has 


been drained of working capital: Work- 
ing 


capital, $12,555,000; Cost of one 
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month’s operations $24,752,000. Working 
capital will pay wages, salaries, and ma- 
terials expenses for only two weeks. 


Callery endorsed Damon’s testimony 
and presented to Ways and Means the 
same recommendations he made to Naval 
Affairs last Spring: (1) renegotiation 
“after taxes”; (2) allowances for postwar 
reserves in renegotiation; and (3) ade- 
quate termination of contract policy. 

“The aircraft industry is not asking 
for rewards, but is asking for survival,” 
Callery told the Committee. “It will do 
its best no matter what the net earnings 
are. But we would all rest a lot easier 
if we knew where our first few months’ 
payrolls were coming from after the war 
—and so would the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women who are earn- 
ing their living helping us make air- 
planes.” 


Earnings Are ‘Fantasy’ 


Declaring that aircraft net earnings for 
a limited period are a “fantasy” because 
“you cannot get your hands on them,” 
he urged that “aircraft earnings during 
wartime should be considered not for a 
single year but over the entire duration 
of the war and the liquidation period 
which will follow.” Peacetime contrac- 
tion of business and industry is as much 
a part of the cost of war as the cost of 
wartime expansion, he claimed. 

“Renegotiation practice as it is now 
being carried out does not recognize this 
principle,” Callery continued. “Survival 
of the aircraft industry will require re- 
lief not only through modifications in the 
renegotiation law, but also through the 
allowance of reserves and the easing of 
termination provisions. Only such relief 
will enable the aircraft industry to 
weather the storm in contracting its 
operation from the fantastic heights of 
wartime expansion.” 

Callery refuted the argument that re- 
negotiation “after taxes” would raise 
prices of war weapons to the Government. 


Net Cost Counts 


Pointing out that the Government is 
both the buyer and the tax collector, he 
declared that what counts is the net cost 
to the Government of the war materials 
it buys. 

“The net cost to the Government,” he 
said, “is the manufacturer’s net earnings 
after taxes—for the taxes wash out in the 
process.” 

In recommending renegotiation after 
taxes, reversing the present practice, Cal- 
lery suggested that “the Treasury get its 
share first and then the renegotiators get 
whatever share is left which they decide 
represents an excessive profit for the 
work done . . A number of the Gov- 
ernment people have made the point that 
renegotiation after taxes would be prac- 
tically impossible because of technical 
difficulties,” he remarked, but claimed that 
“the complications have been over-em- 
phasized. Airplanes are complicated— 
and how—but a great many of them are 
being built.” 

Callery declared that the present prac- 
tice of renegotiation before taxes favored 
companies having high tax exemptions, 
while it penalized those, such as aircraft 
manufacturers, having low exemptions. 
He said that “renegotiation before taxes 
puts the emphasis on who you are rather 
than on what you have done,” and that 
in the case of companies with high ex- 
emptions, the renegotiators are “assessing 
peacetime taxes on wartime work.” 
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The planes that fire “battleship busters” are virtually a combina- 


tion truck and sailplane by reason of their structural ruggedness 


and fine sensitivity to control. 


Air battleship against battle wagon in explosive, buffeting and 


blazing air battle demands that the plane be built right. 


GENERAL AVIATION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


ASHLEY AND WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A, Detroit 417 Curtis Building, Telephone Mad al 
New York District Service Engineer E. Harry Howard 
33 Short Drive, Manhasset, N. Y., Telept 


Torpedoes by the Ton... but controls like a feather 




























The parts that go into it must be perfection itself! 


Here we have our mind's eye on our great responsibility, for Free 
dom is at stake! Our boys must come back victorious! That's the 
idea that animates every worker and the management of GENERAI 


AVIATION. Our slogan is “fighting equipment second to none! 











Buffalo District Service Engineer E P 
106 Parsells Ave., Rochester, N.Y., Telephone M e 3422 














In the tomorrow that is nearly today, * 
Mr. Everyman, stopping over on business, will step from Cc 
the giant transport plane to a waiting air taxi T! 
that will wing him direct to the roof of his downtown * 
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Renegotiation Repeal Opposed 


place orders with manufacturers, who are 
not to be retained in military production, 
before government war orders are cut off. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is criti- 
cized for its policy of not acting on inter- 
national route applications. The report 
commented: é 

“The Civil Aeronautics Authority is the 


agency of the Government which pres- 
ently has the authority for regulating 


commercial aviation both on domestic and 
international routes. That body has seen 
fit heretofore to follow a policy of not 
acting upon the applications pending be- 
fore it for an extension of airline routes, 
both domestic and international. We 
think it important that speedy action be 
taken upon such applications so that the 
airline operators may schedule their re- 
quirements in the way of air transport 
facilities, and place orders with the air- 
craft manufacturers for the requisite 
number of planes. This will provide a 
backlog upon which the aircraft manu- 
facturers can proceed to act when they 
begin receiving cancellations of Govern- 
ment orders. This will assist in reducing 
to a minimum the critical period the air- 
craft industry will have to endure because 
of contract terminations. A knowledge of 
the airways authorized by the CAA will 
also permit the construction in the period 
of adjustment of such additional munic- 
ipal airports as may be required, and will 
help relieve the unemployment problems 
which threaten to develop. 

“Similar considerations make it impera- 
tive that the State Department and the 
military and naval authorities proceed to 
conclude agreements with Great Britain, 
Canada, and our other allies for use after 
the war of the airports in those lands 
which have been built during the war 
with American funds and American labor. 
The charting of postwar international air- 
ways, and the determination of the trans- 
port requirements for the proper utiliza- 
tion of those airways, necessarily rest 
upon the reaching of such agreements. 
It is intelligent planning of this sort which 
will give to industry a blueprint of the 
postwar world, and give it the basic facts 
without which it is incapable of making 
plans.” 

The plight of the aircraft industry under 
present contract termination policy, which 
gives the manufacturer no hint as to 
whether the Government intends to can- 
cel contracts immediately upon the term- 
ination of hostilities, whether it intends to 
continue production at full capacity for 
an indefinite period, or whether it has 
some plan for tapering off, was pointed 
out in the report. 

It outlined two alternatives which will 
face aircraft companies if the Government 
cancels all contracts on the termination of 
hostilities, as it has a right to do under 
present agreements: 

(1) They could close down their plants 
entirely,. until they were able to proceed 
with retooling and reorganization as their 
peacetime plans warrant. “To do this 
would mean, in the case of Consolidated 
alone, the unemployment of some 90,000 
persons.” 
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(Continued from page 22 


(2) On the other hand, if the companies 
should continue their organizations in- 
tact until there could be a working out 
of plans of Government and _ industry, 
there would obvicusly be a drain on their 
resources, which might well result in 
bankruptcy. “The entire working capital 
of a company could be consumed in meet- 
ing a week or two's payroll. Ob- 
viously, the interests of neither the Gov- 
ernment, the stockholders, or labor would 
be served by such a contingency.” 

A judicious termination clause in con- 
tracts could relieve much of the uncer- 
tainty and difficulty of the postwar pe- 
riod, the report stated. It suggested that 
such a clause should include provision for 
severance pay by the Government for 
employes who will lose employment as a 
result of cancellation and should make 
specific provision for the reimbursement to 
the contractor of the cost of the stock 
piles and inventories which he has ac- 
cumulated in reasonable anticipation of 
the performance of the contracts awarded 
to him. 

A recently-announced policy of allow- 
ing contractors to obtain Government- 
guaranteed loans against the obligations 
owed by the Government, with the Gov- 
ernment paying the interest on the loan, 
is “a step in the right direction” the re- 
port declared and will materially assist 
contractors and remove uncertainty. 

Following are other positions taken in 
the report: 

(1) Excess profits taxation is not a 
substitute for renegotiation. “It is not 
enough that 72% or even 80% .. . of 
excessive profits be returned to the 
people. All excessive profits should 
be refunded. 

(2) Renegotiation should be stepped up, 
the number of Price Adjustment panels 
increased, renegotiation placed on a cur- 
rent basis. 

(3) The limitation provisions of the law 
“are ineauitable” in that “where the con- 
tractor has set the renegotiation machin- 
ery in motion, the Secretary may toll the 
running of the statute by merely initiat- 
ing the proceeding, without the necessity 
of concluding it.” The statute should be 
amended “so as to provide that where 
the contractor has requested renegotiation 
by filing the required financial statements, 
the contractor’s liability for excessive 
profits shall be discharged if neither a re- 
negotiation agreement nor a_ unilateral 
determination by the Secretary has re- 
sulted within 14 months of the filing by 
the contractor.” 

(4) An amendment making mandatory 
financial report by government contrac- 
tors to PABs should be adopted. 

(5) Exemption of contractors from re- 
negotiation should be increased to $500,- 
000, but the increase should not be abso- 
lute. If excessive profits appear evident 
in cases involving contractors with less 
than $500,000 war business, PABs should 
have discretion to renegotiate. 

(6) Informal coordination between the 
various price adjustments boards have 
been satisfactory to a degree to make the 
formal creation of an overall board un- 
necessary. 

(7) Administration of renegotiation, as 
has been suggested, should not be placed 


under the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Renegotiation has procurement functio 
and should retain its close ties to the pro 
curement services. 

(8) Lend-lease contractors 
who entered into contracts 
governments, which were subsequentl 
placed under lend-lease, as far back as 
1940, should be subjected to renegotiation 
“A survey made by the committee ha 
disclosed that large profits—in some case: 
as much as 100°%—were made by Amer 
ican contractors on these contracts.” 

(9) Contractors should be explicitly 
given recourse to Courts in renegotiatior 
which the Secretary concerned 
unilateral determination, 
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(10) Contractors should be required t 
make disclosure to PABs of all costs in 


curred in utilizing “renegotiation ex- 
perts. 
(11) Standards or factors on which re- 


negotiation shall be based should be 
svecified in law. 

(12) Renegotiation should not be, and 
is not, a variation of the old cost-plus- 
fixed fee method. It justifiably allows 
profits in different situations to vary a 
much as from one per cent to 30%. 

(13) Incentive is not discouraged by 
renegotiation. On the contrary, contrac- 
tors operating efficiently are given a share 
in savings. 

(14) Renegotiation should not continue 
to be shrouded in its past secrecy. Boards 
should be reauired to make public state- 
ments giving their reasons in making 
determinations. 

(15) Allowance of State 
item of “cost,” as has been 
would amount to “sheer subsidy,” 
should not be permitted. 


taxes as an 
advocated, 
and 





Amendments Offered 
(Continued from page 22 


ready made several provisions for this 
purpose. 

Further aids to industry for postwar 
should be brought about through tax 
legislation, not renegotiation, Hatch 
maintained. He suggested the following 
changes in tax laws: 

(1) “That reserves claimed by tax- 
payers in amounts not exceeding 20 per 
cent of their taxable income shall be de- 
ductible as an operating expense in com- 
puting Federal income and excess-profits 
taxes, subject to the following conditions: 
(2) That the amount set aside in such 
reserves be invested in a special issue of 
non-negotiable, non-interest-bearing Gov- 
ernment bonds, redeemable at any time 
prior to a date 18 months after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, (3) That simultaneous- 
ly with the liquidation of such securities, 
the taxpayer must return the amount de- 
rived from such liquidation to his tax- 
able income for the year of liquidation.” 

Claiming that this plan has “notable 
advantages over every other plan,” 
Hatch said: “In the first place, it is sim- 
ple to administer and does not require 
the exercise of discretion by any Gov- 
ernment bureau. In the second place, it 
automatically differentiates between those 
contractors who have a serious postwar 
expense and declining income problem 
and those who have not. The former 
would get the maximum benefit of this 
provision, while the latter would get 


little or no benefit from it. 











































Aets on President’s 
Advice; Orders Filing 
of Foreign Pacts 


| fpewerm important and significant 
developments in the field of for- 
eign air transportation were forth- 
coming last fortnight as: 

@® The Civil Aeronautics Board an- 
nounced that it will consider at an early 
date applications for routes between the 
U. S. and points in Mexico, Central and 
South America and the Caribbean area. 
@ At the advice of President Roosevelt, 
the Board deferred decision in the con- 
troversial Eastern Seaboard case until 
such time as the “proper air service 
pattern” has been determined for the 
above areas. 

@The Board ordered that there be 
filed with it all agreements between air 
carriers and foreign countries. 

Said the Board in its Latin American 
announcement: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board proposes 
to proceed with the consideration of ap- 
plications for certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity for new air trans- 
portation services between the United 
States and points in Mexico, Central and 
South America, and the Caribbean. 

“It is desirable that the consideration 
of the need for new routes be subject to 
a minimum of restrictions, and that the 
roceedings, therefore, should not be 
imited to the consideration of the exact 
routes set forth in detail in applications. 
The Board suggests that all applications 
include a general provision which will 
permit the application to be construed 
as an application for any new routes 
which the Board may find to be required 
by the public convenience and necessity 
within the general area the application 
desires to serve. Such a provision should 


—TRANSP OR T——_ 


CAB Defers Seaboard Case; 


Studies Latin American Lines 


be included by appropriate amendment 
in those applications which already have 
been filed.” 

The Seaboard case involves applica- 
tions of Seaboard Airways, National Air- 
lines, Eastern, Colonial, and Pennsy!- 
vania-Central for routes down the east 
coast. CAB Examiner Francis W. Brown 
had recommended a New York-Jack- 
sonville route for National. Because one 
of the proposed routes—Colonial’s—in- 
cluded Nassau the Board, when it had 
decided the case, submitted its decision 
to the White House. 

The President expressed the opinion 
that the “through” route aspects of the 
case were closely related to the Board’s 
Latin American study and _ suggested 
that they be considered together. Thus, 
the Board’s decision will not be released 
for many months, 

On the local angles of the case, CAB 
amended Eastern’s route 5 certificate to 
include Raleigh as an alternate inter- 
mediate point to Greensboro between 
Richmond and Charlotte; amended EAL’s 
route 6 to make Columbia an alternate 
to Charleston between Raleigh and 
Savannah; consolidated for hearing ap- 
plications of PCA and EAL for Savannah 
and Greensboro service with applications 
of Delta, State Airlines, EAL and PCA 
for other routes in the area. (Docket 
569). 

This “local” decision will not be put 
into effect until the requirements of the 
national defense permit. 

Action of the Board in deferring the 


main portion of the decision was re- 
ceived with surprise and skepticism in 
many circles. Officials commented that 


(1) they had hoped to see the contro- 
versial case finally settled, (2) if this 
“deferment” policy was carried to its ul- 
timate many more domestic cases might 
possibly be postponed until air service 
patterns for routes over other oceans had 
been formulated. 

CAB announced that it will place in 
effect Oct. 11, 1943 an amendment to 
Section 251.2 of the Economic Regula- 





are inter-related. 








Text of President’s Letter in Seaboard Case 


“I have read with interest the proposal of the Civil Aeronautics Board with 
regard to additional services along the Atlantic seaboard and to Nassau. I have 
also considered your request to restore to your active calendar applications for 
authorization to engage in foreign air transportation to the Caribbean area and 
Latin America. I am deeply interested in both of these matters and feel that they 


“I approve the restoration to your active calendar of these applications for 
service to the south and southeast of us. It seems to me that that part of the 
decision relating to proposed through service south from the New York area 
has a close relationship to the development of the proper air service pattern 
in the Caribbean and Latin America. It is therefore my feeling that such service 
should be considered in connection with your plans for the development of air 
transportation to our neighbors in the Caribbean and in Central and South 
America. Of course, this proposal relates only to the through service and has 
nothing to do with the various local services which were applied for in the case. 

“Under the circumstances, I am returning the proposed decision without either 
approving it or disapproving it. I shall be very much interested in plans which 
may be developed by your Board to provide such an integrated air system as 
will serve the development of air transportation for our neighbors and ourselves.” 
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Visits His Old Boss 











former 


"Luke" 


Williamson, 
pilot tor Delta Air Lines, recently vis- 
ited C. E. Woolman, general man- 


Maj. 


ager of Delta, at the company's 
headquarters in Atlanta. The two are 
shown discussing the global war. 
"Luke" has seen service in North 
Africa and China, where he helped 
Gen. Claire Chennault organize the 
Chinese Air Force. He and Chen- 
nault were members of the Army's 
original "Three Men on a Flying 
Trapeze" stunt team. 


agreements between ait 
carriers and foreign countries The 
amendment requires “that every air 
carrier shall file with the Board true and 
complete evidence of each agreement in 
any way affecting or involving oper- 
ating rights and in force on the effec- 
tive date of the regulation or thereafte: 
issued or entered into as between such 
carrier, or any Officer or repre- 
sentative thereof, and any foreign coun 
try or political subdivision thereof, 01 
any department, agency, officer, or repre- 
sentative of such country or subdivision 
For the purposes of this regulation, the 
term ‘agreement’ means and includes any 
permit, concession, franchise, contract, 
inderstanding, or arrangement, and 
any amendment, modification, renewal, re- 
revocation of any thereof.” 

Three copies of the agreement, includ- 


tions affecting 


an air 


also 


cission or 


ing originals and translations, if the 
agreements are in a foreign language 
must be submitted. If the agreement was 


orally made, a descriptive memorandum, 
in triplicate, is required. The evidence 
must be submitted under the form speci- 
fied in Section 285.3 of the Economic 
Regulations. Evidence must be filed 60 
days after the date of the agreement. o1 
if the agreements already in effect, 
60 days after the date of the 
amendment—Oct. 11 


are 
effective 


Furness, Withy Airminded 

Furness, Withy & Co., of London, a 
maior British shipping company, will seek 
authority to air lines under the 
terms of a resolution to be submitted to 
its stockholders Oct. 8 The Cunard 
Steamship Co. also was to seek simi- 
lar authority from its shareholders late in 
September. 


operate 
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in the Pacific” is first-hand proof 

of the dependability that skill 

and experience have built into 

every Lowrance Auxiliary Power Plant. 
These light-weight, compact Auxiliaries 
are playing their part 

on every fighting front today, 
producing that extra margin 

of power that so often means 

the difference between 


defeat and Victory. 
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CAB Staff Analyzes Handling 
of All Overseas Mail by Air 


By GerarD DopgseNn 


A 


COMPREHENSIVE study of United States overseas mail including 
maximum and minimum plane requirements if all first class mail were 


to be transported by air carrier has been made public by the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board. 

The survey, prepared by Roland K. 
Abercrombie, principal analyst in the Re- 
search and Analysis Division, estimates 
that a minimum of 142 planes, traveling 
a combined total of 174,000 miles daily and 
a maximum of 235 planes traveling 288,- 
200 miles daily would be necessary to in- 
augurate such a service. Type or size 
of plane is not mentioned. 

In the breakdown, based largely on 
geographical considerations, it is esti- 
mated that under the minimum estimates, 
62 planes each would be required to fly 
daily 684 pounds of first class mail 76,000 
miles to Europe, Africa and the Near East; 
54 planes each carrying 367 pounds of mail 
66,000 miles daily to the Pacific and 
Orient; and 26 planes each transporting 
403 pounds of mail 32,000 miles daily to 
the Caribbean-Latin area. 

Under the maximum estimates, 131 
planes, each carrying 365 pounds daily, 
would fly 161,400 miles to Europe, Africa, 
the Near East and India; 66 planes, with 
288 pounds of mail, 80,800 miles daily to 
the Pacific and Orient; and 38 planes, with 
281 pounds each, flying 46,000 miles to the 
Caribbean and Latin American countries. 


miles per year per unit for total fleet of 
active and reserve aircraft; (b) routes be- 
tween the United States sea terminals and 
overseas way-stations via the most eco- 
nomical distances with countries arranged 
as successive stops along routes tentatively 
laid out in accordance with what seems 
to be a reasonable pattern (c) 100% 
schedule completion and (d) no allowance 
for seasonal variation or irregularity in 
traffic volume. 

The survey data presented in the re- 
port includes only seaborne first class 
mail, prints and parcel post of United 
States origin. 

It is pointed out that the rate charged 
the public by the post office for interna- 
tional transport of prints is character- 
istically 14% cents for each two ounces, 
12 cents a pound or $240 a ton. The 
basic charge to the international parcel 
post customer is 14 cents a pound or $280 
a ton. Assuming, the report states, an 
average haul of 4,000 miles. the total in- 
come from customer payments amounts 
to six cents per ton mile for prints and 
seven cents per ton mile for parcel post. 

Admitting that these costs appear to be 

































of the Research and Analysis Division, in 
a foreword, states they are extremely 
high as compared with typical ocean- 
borne cargo rates. He points out that only 
a negligible amount of ship cargo moves 
at rates in excess of five cents per ton 
mile and expresses the opinion that an im- 
portant portion of prints and parcel post 
might command higher rates than those 
currently in effect because of the time 
advantage of air over surface transport. 

Crozier further contends that sea-borne 
first class mail should furnish not only a 
measure of volume available to air trans- 
portation between the United States and 
overseas regions but an index to general 
air traffic potentials as well because first 
class mail offers favorable characteristics 
as foundation traffic for new air services. 
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Assumptions involved in both estimates considerably less than probable oversea e 
are (a) average utilization of 450,000 air transport costs, F. H. Crozier, chief 
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It's 37 hours’ flying 
time from Kansas 
City to this Chinese 
student's home, out- 
side Chungking 


This Soviet worker 
in Yakutsk, Siberia, 
lives only 28 hours 
flying time from the 
ashington, D. C. 
airport. 





The office of this This Alaskan Eskimo 
newspaper publisher lives near Fairbanks-— 
in Calcutta, India, is 13 hours’ flying time 
41 hours’ flying time from the Chicago air- 
from vine Square, port. 


A 23-hour flight from 


dealer in Sao Paulo, 


The Pacific atoll 


Boston will put you where this Fiji Island 
in the office of this er lives is only 3 
wholesale coffee hours’ flying time 


from Denver 
razil. 


No man on earth lives more than 60 hours 
from your local airport... 


‘4 LOT OF THINGS are different in 

India than they are back home in 
Altoona,” wrote a 19-year old sergeant 
in the U. S. Air Forces to his mother 
in Pennsylvania. 


Never before in bis life bad this 
boy travelled beyond Pittsburgh — 
until be flew to India in a Liberator 
bomber. 


To him — and hundreds of thou- 
sands of home-town American boys 
like him — India was a place “off there 
somewhere.” He'd seen it in the news- 
reels and travelogue films. In his 


geography book he'd learned some- 
thing about India’s crops and minerals 
and untold riches, and the funny way 
the people dressed. 
The world as it really is 

Now his letters from overseas — tell- 
ing how people talk and work and 
live in a strange land he never 
dreamed he'd see — are penetrating 
into the lives and thinking of bis 
family and friends in the town where 
be grew up. 

This is happening all over America 
today And when our boys come home 


again —from India and China and 
Britain and Dutch Harbor and Aus 
tralia and North Africa — they'll think 
of the world as they know it really is 


Not as isolated continents or sep 
arate hemispheres, but a clustering of 
nations whose individual welfare, in 
the peace to come, will depend upon 
the welfare of them all. 

They know it can't be otherwise, 
when no spot on earth is more than 
60 hours’ flying time from your local 


airport! 


In such a world, right now, we face 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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the nécessity of. waging and winning 
a global war. Tomorrow — in a world 
shrunk still smaller because of even 
swifter long-range planes to come — 
we and all other nations must some- 
how contrive to get along together as 
neighbors. 
Air power — for peace 

There are bewildering problems 
ahead. But one thing is certain. The 
plane —by accelerating the inter- 
change of men, mail, merchandise, 
ideas, culture, and beliefs — will help 
to bring about a greater understand- 
ing between the peoples of the earth. 


And without understanding, there 
can be no lasting peace. 














(Orthographic projection, centered on London! 





A plane recently flew the 1400 air 
miles from London to Moscow on a 

special mission in the morning, return- 
Virus osten chanemee ing that same afternoon. Top speed: 


tend a meeting in San 400 M.LP.H. 

Francisco on short 

notice. Flying time 
35 hours 

















(Polar azimuthal equidistant projection) 


Today’s planes, with their tremendous 
speed and long flying range, need not 
follow old established trade routes 
The 9400-mile sea route from Neu 
York to Bombay is about a 3-week 
voyage, but the air route is only 7790 
miles. Flying time: 39 bours or less 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

San Diego, Calif. + Vultee Field, Calif. + Fort Worth, Texas 

New Orleans, la. * Nashville, Tenn. + Wayne, Mich. 

Allentown, Pa. + Tucson, Ariz. + Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Lovisville, Ky. + Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


Consolidated Vultee designed and perfected the long-range 
Liberator bomber — was the first to-turn out multi-ton bombers 
in volume production on a moving assembly line 


Because teamwork means more bombers and an earlier vic- 
tory, the Consolidated-designed Liberator is also being pro- 
duced by Ford, Douglas, and North American. 


Liberators and Catalinas have helped to provide a “complete 
shore-to-shore air cover” spanning the Atlantic as protection for 
convoys against Nazi submarines, according to joint statement 
by British Admiralty and Air Ministry 


All transport planes, including the Liberator Express, are being 
equipped to carry standard stretchers for the evacuation of 
wounded, according to the Office of War Information. 


Te protect Australia’s 11,000-mile coastline, the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force chose Catalinas as ships that con regard 
“journeys of 2000 miles or more os rovtine. Catalines con 
remain in the air for thirty hours and can reach Australia’s 
remotest bases and return without refueling,” according to 
the Commonwealth of Australia Department of information. 


At the end of 1943, the United States will have about 865 air- 
ports, each with paved runways of 3500 feet or more. This com- 
pares uith less than 100 such airports in 1940 


There are 11 Consolidated Vultee plants in the United States 
If these 11 plants could be put under a single roof, they would 
occupy a building 4 miles long and 5 city blocks wide. 





in addition fo the Liberator bomber, Liberator Express trans- 
port plane, and the Coronado and Catalina patrol bombers, 
Consolidated Vultee also builds dive bombers, trainers, and 
torpedo planes. Above: the Valiant — basic trainer widely 
used by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 





“OK. for take-off” Another huge Liberator bomber rolls 
off Consolidated Vultee’s moving assembly lines into the 
hands of the test pilots. On every aerial battle front, the 
speed, range, fire power, and precision bombing of the 
4-engine Liberator is helping to transfer the Axis dream 
of victory into a nightmare. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, (patrol bombers) — P4Y (anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
(transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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HE PAST FORTNIGHT saw a new 

record established in the filing of new 
and amended route applications with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. During the 
period from Sept. 10 to Sept. 23, the CAB 
Docket Section received 5] applications— 
the greatest number for any corresponding 
period in the Board’s history. 

Figured in this impressive total are the 
23 applications of TWA for new routes 
contieuous to its present route territory. 
These applications, because of their bulk. 
were brought to the docket section in a 
large transfer case. From the point of 
mileage covered, the two foreign routes 
asked by Braniff Airways, Inc., which 
would add more than 19,000 miles to its 
present domestic service, is indicative 
of the breadth of the expansion programs 
now under consideration. 

Significant of a trend in surface trans- 
portation circles was the application by 
Matson Navigation Company of San 
Francisco, with 60 years of steamship 
service behind it, requesting air routes 
from the Pacific coast to Hawaii. 
Unusual were the requests of two in- 
dividuals, one a Navy flier, asking for 
sight-seeing, helicopter routes over the 
Grand Canyon. One of these applicants 
would provide an hourly “helicopter ele- 
vator service” from the top to the bottom 
of the canyon. 

‘A short description of the routes asked 
follows: 









































Airway Motor Coach Lines, Inc. 


Helicopter routes over the same general 
territory now served by its busses is 
asked by this company with offices at 501 
First National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. It is proposed to carry passengers, 
baggage and express from Salt Lake City 
to Murray, Midvale, Sandy, Draper, River- 
ton, West Jordan, Taylorsville, Holladay, 
Union and East Mill Creek, Utah. Leslie 
W. Davis is president. Assets are listed 
at $148,695. Company capitalized at $48,000, 
has notes payable of $42,572, accounts pay- 
able $890, surplus $3,493 and reserve for 
depreciation of $53,740. (Docket 1023). 


Alaska Coastal Airlines 


Wynne & Morgan, attorneys, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. ask 
for this company exemption from the pro- 
visions of Section 401 (a) so as to per- 
mit it to engage in irregular transporta- 
tion between terminal point Ketchikan, 
Alaska and terminal point Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia (Docket 1016). 


Al Jones Airways 


This applicant, through John E. Man- 
ders, attorney, Anchorage Hotel Building, 
Anchorage, Alaska asks a certificate to 
transport persons, property and mail be- 
tween terminal point Bethel and inter- 
mediate points on Bristol Bay, on Kuskok- 
wim, and Yukon rivers and to and from 
Anchorage and terminal point Bethel. 
Applicant states service over these routes 
was inaugurated Feb. 27, 1943. (Docket 
1068). 





More and More Air Route 
Petitions Filed With CAB 


Braniff Airways, Inc. 


A detailed story of this company’s pro- 
posed entry into the foreign aviation field 


will be found on page 56 European route 


Docket 1056, South American Docket 1057 


Carolina Air Lines, Inc. 


This applicant, with offices in the Na- 
tional Bank Building, Wilson, N. C. filed 
for two routes over which it proposes to 
use helicopters in the transport of per- 
sons, property and mail. The routes: 1 
—Between terminal points Asheville and 
Moorehead City, N. C., via Hendersonville, 
Shelby, Gastonia, Charlotte, Concord, Sal- 
isbury, Lexington, High Point, Greensboro, 
Burlington, Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh, 
Wilson, Goldsboro, Kingston and New 
Bern, 476 highway miles. Route 2—Be- 
tween terminal points Wilmington, N. C 
and Richmond, Va., via Whiteville, Lum- 
berton, Red Springs, Fayetteville, South- 
ern Pines, Sanford, Raleigh, Henderson, 
Roanoke Rapids, Weldon, all in North 
Carolina, Emporia and Petersburg, Va., 447 
highway miles. (Docket 1055). 


Carolina Scenic Coach Lines 


Listing its offices as P. O. Box 767 q 
Spartanburg, S. C., this company, a pa 
nership, asks for the following routes f 
the transport of passengers, property 
nail: Savannah to Columbia, S. C., 143 
Charleston, S. C. to Asheville, N. ¢ 
via Columbia and Spartanburg, 255 mil 
Columbia to Charlotte, N. C., via Chests 


miles; 


S. C., 95 miles; Columbus, Ga., to August 
Ga., via Macon, Ga., 188 miles: Augusta 
to Charlotte, 145 miles; Augusta to Spar- 
tanburg, 105 miles; Macon to Greenville 
S. C., via Athens, Ga. and Andersor 
S. C., 240 miles; Atlanta to Charlotte, via 
Greenville and Spartanburg, 236 milk 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Wilmington, N. C 
via Ashville and Charlotte, 373 miles and 
Chattanooga to Asheville, N. C., and i: - 
termediate points, 200 miles (Docket 


1017) 


Chicago & Southern 


This carrier asked for a route between 
the co-terminal points Minneapolis-St 
Paul and Chicago, via Rochester, Minn 
Dubuque, Iowa and Rockford, Ill. (Docket 
1064); also to extend its Chicago-New 
Orleans route to Mexico City, via the in 
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Fantasia: 





On OF 
a EARTH 


THE GREAT GLOBAL ‘s 
AUTOMATIC, PERPETUAL MOTION AIRLINE 


BALLOONS ARE CONNECTED BY CABLES 
STRETCHING ENTIRELY AROUND THE 
EARTH. BEING SUSPENDED 
STRATOSPHERE AT 60,000 FT., THE 
WHOLE WORKS HANGS STATIONARY 
WHILE THE ane TURNS BENEATH 
MPH 

AND FREIGHT ARE TAKEN ON AND 
DISCHARGED By PRESSURIZED HELI- 
COPTERS. YOu RISE FROM CHICAGO, 
WAIT UNTIL MOSCOW COMES BY, AND 
DESCEND-THATIS, IF YOU HAVE A 

MISSION TO MOSCOW 


PATENT 1S GOING TO BE 
APPLIED FOR 

Gy NONPARSIL SKYWAYS INC. 

SESIGNED Gy 1fO BAROH, CHIR OF 

THE FANTAGIO DEPT. 


termediate point of Tampico, Mexico 
(Docket 1061). 
(Turn to page 52) 
BALLOONS 
5 Mi. 1 DAMETER ; 
















IN THE 







PASSENGERS 
















Some humor crept into the global flying talk last week as Leo 


Baron, chief of TWA's public information department, presented his "Global 
automatic, perpetual motion airline," complete with helicopters, seadromes, y 


balloons, etc. 





46 





No airplanes are required. 


Eldon Frye did the artwork. 
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Air is a road. Fora million or more years birds laid their 
wings to its surface, sole owners and occupiers of its 
vastness. Only in recent times has man discovered some 


of its secrets—learned to apply them to flight. 


A boy and a kite put them to work and the kite rides 
the air road, tugging at the string—urging the boy to 
think and dare. A youth in a glider, observing thermal 
laws, rises on the warm-air updrafts—glides to a feather 
landing. A man in a motored plane turns the air into 
synthetic wind that pushes him skyward. All three share 
a simple secret. It is this: the surface of the air road is 
solid and real. 

The air is not only a highway, it is a way of life. With 
improvements crowding each other in our stepped-up 
war production, the regular use of the air road for travel 


} 
is awaiting only the approaching peace- 









We, at Fleetwings, are prepating for tliat time with 4 
every plane we help to build. We th: 
world to live in-when Brealéfas im Eu 



























The 
“SKYMASTER’ 


, op 4 te cong 
ov AEROLS* 


“Mission completed”, is the terse message flashed 
to headquarters as this giant troopship makes a safe 


Aerol landing at an advanced air base. 


Called “Skymasters”, Douglas C-54 transports have 
a load carrying capacity equal to a railroad boxcar. 
Despite their great weight, these aerial leviathans ’ 
land with remarkable ease because the shock is 


absorbed by Aerols. 


The protection Aerols give on the troopships of 
today forecasts the safety they will provide on the 


peacetime transports of tomorrow. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ° ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 








*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED s 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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Resume N. Y.-Boston 
Arguments in Capital 


After two weeks of hearings in New 
Yor the controversial New York-Boston 
ca involving applications and interven- 
tio! of seven airline companies, were 
scheduled for further consideration in 
Washington Sept. 30 

[wo companies—Northeast Airlines Inc. 
and Seaboard Airways Inc.—were to be 
heard in Washington. The Northeast ap- 
plication brings before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board again the auestion of con- 
trol. Recently the Board held that North- 
east was controlled by Boston and Maine, 
Maine Central and Central Vermont rail- 
roads. Seaboard, which asked for post- 
ponement of the New York hearing, re- 
route between New York and 
with service to intermediate 


quests a 
Boston, 
points. 

Hearings began Sept. 8 with witnesses 
representing a New England 
municipalities appearing in the interests 
of new and improved air service but with- 
out preference for the application of any 
particular carrier. Thomas L. Wrenn was 
the CAB examiner. 

The testimony of the several carriers 
covered a wide range of general and 
specific information relative to the possible 
future requirements of air transportation 
in the New England states. 

A wide range of opinion was expressed 
Sigmund’ Janus, president of Colonial Air- 
lines, Inc., pointed out that LaGuardia 
Airport was one of the most costly from 
the viewpoint of a carrier’s operating ex- 
pense and suggested that New York be 
by-passed entirely in routes leading from 
Boston to the west. He said the populous 
New England area should have modern 
transportation to facilitate its trading 
with other sections of the United States. 
Colonial now operates New York to Mon- 
treal and asked for seven routes in the 
New England area. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, urged a postwar ex- 
pansion program of 10 to 15 times the 
present capacity to serve so that hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men now on 
the battle fronts can come home to gain- 
ful employment. He said he had already 
discussed with his board of directors and 
many of the company’s larger stockholders 
Eastern’s obligations and duties in the 
post-war era to the degree that Eastern is 
willing to declare a moratorium on earn- 
ings or dividends for a period of three 
years so that not only cash reserves but 
all the company could borrow might be 
used in a postwar expansion program. 

Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., 
contended there would be enough air 
transport volume between New York and 
Boston in the postwar period for several 
lines. 

Samuel J. Solomon, president of North- 
east Airlines, testified New England’s ait 
transportation needs would best be served 
by one-carrier airline operation serving 
the integrated community which is the 
New England states and New York City. 

American Airlines, Inc., through Ralph 
Damon, its vice president, held that the 
Boston area would be better served by 
one integrated svstem rather than several 
competing lines fighting to get “the cream 
of the long-haul passenger business.” 
American now has the New York-Boston 


score of 
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Museum Piece 


An airline operating in southern 
Brazil, known as VARIG, is still 
using a 15-year-old, 10-passenger 
Messerschmitt transport plane. Its 
single engine has a  4-bladed 
wooden propeller, probably the 
only prop of its kind in service in 
the world today. The fact that the 
plane with its antiquated prop still 
hops around is considered a mod- 
ern miracle among aviation circles 
in Brazil 











‘Constellation’ May 
Make Cross-Country 
Delivery Flight 


The “Constellation,” Lockheed’s new 
super-transport plane which was given its 
first test flight early in January, may soon 
be tested again. West Coast aviation cir- 
cles report. The plane, No. 1962, bearing 
Transcontinental and Western Airlines’ 
insignia, is being prepared for a delivery 
test flight for the Army late in October 

Most reliable information points to a 
trans-continental non-stop flight from 
Burbank to Washington (or New York) 
with Howard Hughes and Jack Frye of 
TWA (co-designers of the Constellation) 
alternating at the controls. Lockheed in- 
formation released on the plane claimed 
it could cross the continent in less than 
9 hours. 

Lockheed states the Constellation is 
designed to carry 55 passengers and a 
crew of nine from Los Angeles to New 
York “in record time.” New adaptations 
of the plane fittings for troop-carrying 
activities enable it to carry a greater 
number of soldiers with full packs. 

TWA officials will check speed and en- 
gine performance during the proposed 
flight. The Constellation is powered by 
four Wright Cyclone 18's, which Wright 
Aeronautical Co. claims are the “world’s 
most powerful service aircraft engines.” 


Airlines to the Rescue 

More than 150 passenger planes of the 
various American air transport companies 
were used by the Army to carry troops 
and equipment to Alaska when the Japs 
threatened Dutch Harbor in June, 1942, 
it was revealed last fortnight by an Army 
captain who flew with the first planes 
making the trip. 

“Our (commercial) planes were the 
only means of vetting troops and equip- 
ment into Al-ska in a hurry.” said Capt. 
Ben L. Parker in an interview at Fort 
Benning, Ga. “We carried men and 
equipment 24 hours a dav. I made 12 
trips from Anchorage to Nome. Within 
two weeks, we were ready to resist at- 
tack up there.” 


route and the company is waging a fight 
to keep control of the business of the 
area. 

W. A. Patterson. president of United Air 
Lines, Inc., said his company was inter- 
ested only in that part of the local service 
on the route that tied in with its trans- 
continental flight. 
























| Women in Air Transport 





(This is the first of a series of articles on 
women who are doing an outstanding but little 
publicized job for the U. S. airlines.) 




















































Carlene Roberts 


SPEED DEMON who gets things 
*™done is Carlene Roberts, assistant to 
American Airlines’ Vice President O. M 
Mosier, and in charge of his Washington 
office. 

Known to her friends as the one person 
in Washington who never says “it can’t 
be done,” Carlene has established the 
reputation of being able to contact the 
right people in the various government 
agencies and of getting things done in 
record-breaking time 

She was born in Water Valley, Ky., in 


1914. Shortly afterwards, she and her 
widowed mother moved to a farm near 
Greenfield, Okla., where they remained 
until Carlene was 10. Oklahoma City 


was their next stop and it was there that 
she received her high school] training and 
started her outstanding career. While in 
high school she was president of the 
senior class and valedictorian 

By studying stenography, she managed 
to put herself through Oklahoma Univer- 
sity doing secretarial work for college 
professors and the Oklahoma Kiwanis 
Clubs. In 1934 she graduated with an 
A.B. degree. 

Starting in 1934 she worked as a sec- 
retary in the advertising field Social 
work, banking and convention reporting 
also formed part of her back- 
ground. In 1938. she became a member 
of the public relations department of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
and it was while in this department that 
she met Mosier. 

The same vear, she became secretary 
to Mosier. with headquarters in Chicago. 
In 1939 when American decided to trans- 
fer its headquarters to New York, Car- 
lene was sent ahead and accomplished 
the almost impossible job of establishing a 
housing department to assist in the trans- 
fer of the entire general office personnel, 
then numbering 700, and their families, 
which brought the total to over 2,100 

It was on Jan. 15, 1942 that in recogni- 
tion of her outstanding work, she was 
appointed to her present position as as- 


sistant to Mosier 


business 
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Eastern Seeks 15 Air Routes 
In North and South America 


ASTERN AIR LINES, Inc. last week 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
two applications covering a comprehensive 
expansion program in the United States, 
Central and South America and Canada. 
In a statement addressed to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which accompanied the 
applications, Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president of the company, stated: “The 
peacetime program for aviation must be 
ushered in and well under way at the 
close'of the war if we are to conserve for 
the public all possible advantages to be 
derived from the military expenditures for 
aviation as well as provide opportunities 
for our young men for which their mili- 
tary training and experience have quali- 
fied them and to which they are entitled.” 
“What we propose for international 
service is to bring the people in the great 
cities in North America, Central America, 
South America and the Caribbean within 
24 hours or less travel time of each other, 
through the operation of expedited direct 
trunk line air service, using DC-4s, Con- 
stellations or other equipment of com- 
parable comfort and performance char- 
acteristics,” the statement continued. 

Rickenbacker stated that in laying out 
our new domestic and international pro- 
posals his company aimed at rendering a 
better, more direct and faster service be- 
tween important centers and over routes 
not now served by other carriers. 

Asked at a press conference in Wash- 
ington last week why his company had 
not filed for trans-Atlantic routes, Capt. 
Rickenbacker asserted his company is es- 
sentially a. north-south carrier. He in- 
dicated a desire to continue its expansion 
along those lines. 

The new route proposals follow: 

Foreign: Between Boston, New York, 
Washington, Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican 


Republic), Caracas, Venezuela, Manaos, 
Brazil, Corumba, Brazil, Auncion, Para- 
guay and the co-terminal cities Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo and also beyond 
Manaos to Rio de Janeiro via Cuyaba, 
Brazil and Sao Paulo, Brazil; 2—between 
Detroit, Cleveland, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Columbia, S. C., as alternate points, Jack- 
sonville, Miami, Nassau, Ciudad Trujillo 
and the other South American points 
named above. 3—between Chicago, Louis- 
ville, Atlanta, Miami, Nassau, Ciudad 
Trujillo and the other South American 
points named above. 4—between St. Louis, 
Nashville, Atlanta, Miami, Nassau, Ciudad 
Trujillo and the South American points. 
5—between Kansas City, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Tampa, Nassau, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo and the South American points. 
6—between New Orleans, Tampa, Miami, 
Havana and Balboa, C. Z. 7—between 
Balboa, Bogota, Colombia, Sao Felipe, 
Brazil, and Manaos and beyond Manaos 
to Rio de Janeiro and also to Buenos 
Aires and to Montevideo via the other 
South American cities named. 8—between 
New Orleans, Houston, Corpus Christi, 
Brownsville, Tampico and Mexico City, 
with the privilege of direct non-stop op- 
erations to and from New Orleans, Hous- 
ton and Corpus Christi as ports of entry 
in relation to Mexico City. 9—between 
the co-terminal cities of Chicago and 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Memphis, Corpus 
Christi, Tampico and Mexico City. 10— 
between Eastern’s intermediate city Bal- 
timore on Routes 5 and 6, and Reading, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Binghamton, Syr- 
acuse and Montreal, Canada. (Docket 
1066) 

Domestic routes asked are: 11—extend- 
ing Eastern’s route 6 from Columbia, S.C. 
to Detroit, via Charlotte, Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem, Roanoke, Clarksburg, 





Manage AA’S ‘Ist Floor’ Personnel Office 








American Airlines has opened a personnel office on the ground floor of the 
Pershing Square Bldg., New York City, to make it easier for men and women 
interested in commercial aviation jobs to “walk in off the street and apply." 
The interior of the office resembles a small theatre, with 56 upholstered seats. 
The walls are decorated with photomurals. The staff includes, left to right— 
H. Fowler, assistant personnel director; H. Sokol, interviewer; A. S. Field, 
interviewer; W. H. Baker, manager of office; and M. K. Miller, manager of 


personnel. 
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Global Air Policy of 
16 Airlines Endorsed 
by Donald W. Douglas 


Donald W. Douglas, president of Doug- 
las Aircraft, has endorsed and pledged 
his “active support” to the policy of 
free competition in postwar international 
air transport as advocated by 16 domestic 
airlines, in a statement to Sam Solomon. 
chairman of the airlines’ Air Policy Com- 
mittee. 

Douglas’ 
the attention of 
through insertion in the 
by Rep. Will Rogers, Jr., (D., 
who seconds his position. 

Following is Douglas’ statement 

“I have studied with great interest the 
declaration of policy on world-wide avi- 
ation as advocated by the 16 signatory 
airlines. It is my firm belief that the 
basic policy involving free competition 
under reasonable government regulation 
will be necessary to insure the develop- 
ment of a sound and efficient postwar 
foreign airline system. I pledge my ac 
tive support to the overall effort now 
being put forth to assure American 
supremacy in international a:rline opera- 
tion through the American principle of 
competition.” 


statement will be called to 
Congressional leaders 
record shortly 
Calif.) 


Canton, Akron and Cleveland so as to 
permit through trunk line service be- 
tween Detroit and Miami and intermediate 
cities. 12—between Chicago and Norfolk 
via Fort Wayne, Columbus, Charleston, 
Roanoke and Richmond, permitting direct 
service not only on that route but by 
combination with route 6 at Roanoke all 
the way to Miami. 13—between Detroit 
and Corpus Christi via Toledo, Fort 
Wayne, Anderson-Muncie, Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute. Evansville, Paducah, Mem- 
phis, Greenville, Monroe, Alexandria, Lake 
Charles, Port Arthur and Galveston, mak- 
ing possible a needed domestic service as 
well as providing international connections 
between the great industrial area of the 
Great Lakes and Latin America. 14—ex- 
tend Eastern’s route 40 northwest from 
Memphis through Springfield to Kansas 
City and making possible direct service 
from the mid-west gate into Florida by 
the intermediate cities. 15—Certain other 
emendments to Eastern’s existing cer- 
tificates. (Docket 1067) 


Warner ‘On the Mend’ 


Edward P. Warner, vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, is recuperating 
from pneumonia. He was stricken Sept 
20, and was taken to Doctors Hospital in 
Washington It -was planned to remove 


him to his home last week or early this 


2 PAA Trips Added 


Pan American Airways, Eastern Divi- 
sion, has added two additional round-trips 
weekly between Miami and San 
Puerto Rico. This service is made pos- 
sible by the assignment of another Sikor- 
sky S-42 Flying Clipper to the route 
The flights will include supplementary 
service to Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Kingston, Jamaica, and Port Au Prince, 
Haiti 
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Eutroducing the Navys first 


land-based bomber 


S. Navy’s 


It’s a 


1. PV-1—That’s the U. 
name for the Vega Ventura. 
nautical version of the smashing new 
twin-engine bomber that is making a 
flaming Hell outofGerman industrial 
centers in almost daily R.A.F. raids. 
These deep-bellied Navy PV-1’s strike 
at sea. They swoop in low from the 
sky with torpedoes for marauding sur- 
face craft or “‘ash can” depth charges 


for sub-busting. 
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2. Operating from land bases, the 
PV-1 is the first Navy bomber of its 
type to tackle the job of clearing Allied 
shipping lanes so that precious sup- 
plies may go through. Airfields on 





small island outposts are big enough 
for PV-1’s, and droppable fuel tanks 
give the planes range to blast the en- 
emy. Experts say it may be the answer 
to the United Nations’ No. 1 war prob- 


lem—licking the enemy submarine. 
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3. Like the Ventura it is versatile— 
capable of many jobs. Although de- 
signed primarily for bombing, 4000 
h.p. can also be useful for towing tar- 
gets for fast fighter plane practice, or 


for hauling troop-laden gliders. 


4. Bigger, faster, and able to carry a 
larger load than the Lockheed Hud- 
son, which they closely resemble, the 
PV-1 and the Vega Ventura retain the 


same qualities of dependability. Sin- 
gle spar wing construction, 100% 
X-Ray of all stress parts and rugged- 
ness of design are the qualities of 


stamina that permit these planes to go 
their 


through so much—yet bring 


fighting crews home safely. 
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New Routes Filed 


(Continued from page 46) 


Colorado Airways 


Located in Durango, Col. this company 
asks for transportation of persons, prop- 
erty and mail between Durango and Den- 
ver, via Pueblo and Alamosa, Col. The 
company would use Tri-Motor Fords and 
Curtiss King Fishers. The proposed route 
is 294 miles (Docket 1058). 


Consolidated Bus Lines, Inc. 


This applicant with offices at 2004 
Princeton Ave., Bluefield, W. Va. asks 
routes for the transportation of persons, 
property and mail from Logan, W. Va., to 
Roanoke, Va., via a number of points in- 
cluding Bluefield; from Grundy, Va., to 
Hinton, W. Va., via War, Welch, Mullens 
and Beckley, all in W. Va.; from Hinton, 
W. Va.. to Grundy, Va. via Princeton, W. 


Va.; Bluefield, Tazewell, Va. War and 
Richlands, Va. The company would use 
helicopters. 


(Docket 1020). 


Duncan Air Transport 


James J. Young, of Box 30, Duncan, 
Okla., filed for this company for 5 feeder 
routes for transport of persons, mail and 
property. Routes asked are: 1—Duncan to 
Dallas, Tex.. 2—Duncan to Oklahoma City, 
via Chickasha, Okla.; 3—Duncan to Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex.; 4—Duncan to Elk City, 
Okla., via Hobart, Okla.; 5—Duncan to 
Norman, Okla. (excursion trips only). 
The company proposes to use light twin- 
ry 5 to 9 passenger planes. (Docket 

). 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


This applicant filed two applications for 
its comprehensive expansion program 
covering new domestic routes as well as 
service to Canada, Central and South 
America. (Dockets 1066 and 1067) Full 
details of Eastern’s new proposal may be 
found on page 50. 


Ellis Air Transport 


This company through its counsel, 
Wynne and Morgan, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. asks exemp- 
tion from the provisions of Section 401 
(a) so as to permit it to engage in air 
transportation on irregular trips between 
the terminal point Ketchikan, Alaska and 
terminal point Prince Rupert, British Co- 
lumbia. (Docket 1015). 


Fitchburg & Leominster Street 
Railway Co. 


Henry G. Bowen, president and man- 
ager of this company with offices at 280 
Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. asked a 
certificate for transport of persons, prop- 
erty and mail over the following routes: 
Fitchburg to Leominster, Ayer, Concord 
and Boston; Fitchburg to Leominster, 
Worcester and Springfield; Fitchburg to 
Gardner, Athol and Springfield. All points 
are in Massachusetts. Bowen proposes to 
use helicopters and asks permission to 
transfer the certificate to a Massachusetts 
corporation to be formed by him. (Dock- 
et 1018). 
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Grand Canyon Route 


A sight-seeing helicopter route over the 
Grand Canyon is asked by William E. 
Hann, 7-141 General Motors Building, De- 
troit. The route would be from Grand 
Canyon National Park, Arizona to Rain- 
bow Bridge National Monument, Utah, 
100 miles. thence to Canyon de Chelly 
National Monument, Ariz., 120 miles and 
return to Grand Canyon Nationa] Park, 
165 miles. Applicant states much of the 
canyon cannot now be viewed because of 
nature of the terrain and lack of suitable 
transportation facilities. (Docket 1022). 


Grand Canyon Service 

Leland O. Johnston, a Naval aviator 
from Florence, Ariz. whose service ad- 
dress is 1608 Van Loan St., Corpus Christi, 
Tex., has filed for a sight-seeing, heli- 
copter route over the Grand Canyon. He 
asks a route from Grand Canyon National 
Park to Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment, Utah, to Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument. Ariz.. an return to Grand 
Canyon National Park. Johnston also 
asked for permission to operate a “Heli- 
copter Elevator” service hourly to the 
bottom of the canyon in the Bright Angel 
vicinity. (Docket 1063). 


Indianapolis Railways Inc. 

Operator of the local street and motor 
coach system in Indianapolis, this com- 
pany requested a certificate from CAB 
for transport of persons, mail and prop- 
erty between the Municipal Airport and 
downtown Indianapolis and between the 
Indiana capital and cities within a radius 
of 75 miles (Docket 1054). 


Matson Navigation Co. 


This steamship company, with offices 
at 215 Market St., San Francisco, has 
filed for four air routs from Pacific coast 
cities to Honolulu. (Docket 1065) The 
details of this company’s application are 
found on page 58. 


Mid-Continent Airlines Ine. 


Three applications for route changes 
were filed by this company. Applicant 
seeks to amend route 48 to perform serv- 
ice between Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Louis (Docket 1052); amend route 48 to 
extend the terminal of Kansas City to 
Atlanta, Ga., via Springfield, Mo., Mem- 
phis and Birmingham, Ala.; amend route 
48 to make the northern terminal St. 
Paul, the southern terminal St. Louis, 
via Rochester, Minn., Waterloo, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa City, Iowa, the Tri-Cities 
(Davenport, Moline and Rock Island), 
Peoria and Springfield, Ill. (Docket 1050). 
Another application was filed by this com- 
pany to extend Route 26 from its present 
terminal point of Tulsa to the proposed 
terminal point of Dallas, 240 miles. 
(Docket 1024). 


Page Airways, Inc. 


Located at Rochester Municipal Airport, 
Rochester, N. Y. this applicant, now 
operator of a government approved Flight 
and Ground school, asks a route for 
transport of persons, property and mail 
between terminal points of Rochester and 
Washington, D. C., via the intermediate 
points of Dansville and Elmira, N. Y., and 
Williamsport, Sunbury, Harrisburg and 
York, Pa., 409 miles. James P. Wilmot 
is president of the company. The com- 
pany would use twin-engined planes. 
(Docket 1049). 





Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 


This company filed an application for 
service to dozens of small cities lying 
between major air terminals of 23 states. 
(Docket 1013) see American Aviation 
Magazine Sept. 15. 


Putnam Airlines 


Martin Adelman, proprietor of this com- 
pany with offices at 18 Truesdell St., Put- 
nam, Conn., desires to operate a_ local, 
feeder and pick-up air service for trans- 
port of passengers, property and mail over 
the following routes: Providence, R. I., to 
Boston, Worcester, Mass., Springfield, 
Mass., Hartford, Conn., New Haven, Conn., 
and New London, Conn. The company 
would use helicopters. (Docket 1019). 


Southeastern Greyhound Lines 


This bus operator which now operates 
over 4% million motor bus miles monthly 
filed an application covering 29 routes, 
largely in the southern states. The com- 
pany would transport persons, mail, bag- 
gage and light express by helicopter. 
Offices are located at 801 North Limestone 
St., Lexington, (14) Ky. Routes asked 
are: 1. Cincinnati to Jacksonville. 2. 
Louisville to Jacksonville. 3. Huntington, 
W. Va. to Henderson, Ky. 4. Lexington, 
Ky. to Mobile. 5. Evansville, Ind. to 
Atlanta. 6. Columbia, Tenn. to Thomas- 
ville, Ala. 7. Ashland, Ky. to Knoxville, 
Tenn. 8. Mt. Sterling, Ky. to Pikeville, 
Ky. 9. Winchester, Ky. to Jenkins, Ky. 
10. Lexington to Paducah, Ky. 11. Lex- 
ington to Maysville, Ky. 12. Atlanta to 
Birmingham, Ala. 13. Birmingham to 
Waycross, Ala. 14. Atlanta to Tallahasse. 
15. Macon to Savannah. 16. Macon to 
Lake City, Fla. 17. Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
to Knoxville. 18. Knoxville to Chatta- 
19. Phil Campbell, Ala. to Birm- 


nooga, 
ingham. 20. Tuscaloosa, Ala. to Mont- 
gomery. 21. Clanton, Ala. to Pensacola. 


22. Macon to Columbus, Ga. 23. Louisville 
to Glasgow, Ky. 24. Glasgow to Cave 
City, Ky. 25. Somerset, Ky. to Pineville, 
Ky. 26. Louisville to Evansville, Ind. 27. 
Chattanooga to Florence. Ala. 28. Chatta- 
nooga to Panama City, Fla. 29. Decatur, 
Ala. to Montgomery. (Docket 1062). 


Texas-New Mexico Airlines 


Eight routes are asked by this com- 
pany which gives its office address in 
care of the Amarillo Baking Co., Post 
Office Box 788, Amarillo. The company 
desires to transport mail, persons and 
property within a radius of 125 miles of 
Amarillo. (Docket 1053). 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


This company filed 23 applications for 
service to 95 cities along its route terri- 
torv east of Kansas City. (Docket Nos. 
1025-1047 incl.). For complete details on 
this application, turn to page 54. 

TWA also seeks a route from Los 
Angeles and San Diego to Honolulu for 
transport of persons, property and mail, 
2557 miles. (Docket 1059); also a route 
from Washington to New York and Bos- 
ton thence across the ocean with co- 
terminals in London and Paris, and 
another route from Chicago to Detroit to 
Boston with co-terminals in London and 
Paris. The overall mileage given is 
4,135. (Docket 1060). 

(Turn to page 58) 
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of our enemies must continue. In 


and sleet, the Marquette 


Windshield Wiper provides clear sight 
for pilot and bombardier, an im- 
portant factor in the fight to Victory! 
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TWA Proposes Service for Small 
Cities Adjacent to Trunk Route 


| her eeagnamsinatg a policy that air carriers should develop the orbit of 
their present main line operations in an orderly directional manner to 
avoid the economic waste and financial loss experienced by other forms of 
transportation during the development stage, Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc. has filed an application with Civil Aeronautics Board to bring 
coast-to-coast service to 95 cities along its route east of Kansas City. 


Under TWA’s proposal, most towns of 
5,000 or more population would be placed 
within 25 miles of an airline stop. The 
application seeks to link the 95 new 
cities with the 28 cities already served 
on TWA trunkline routes. 

Trunk line schedules, TWA President 
Jack Frye says, would be set up to pro- 
vide direct service to TWA points 
throughout the country. It was explained 
that a flight operating between New York 
and St. Louis might stop only at Scran- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Springfield, Ohio, Indian- 
apolis and Centralia, Ill. This flight 
would pass other intermediate towns 
which would be served by successive 
flights. High-speed, through transcon- 
tinental flights would be maintained with 
few stops and their schedules would be 
integrated to pick up local traffic flowing 
into the main terminals. 


‘Sound Development’ 


“This intensive service is part of a plan 
TWA is proposing for sound airline de- 
velopment,” Frye stated. “This plan has 
as its basic principle the serving of the 
community of interest between present 
route cities and those cities immediately 
on or adjacent to our routes. By inte- 
grating the communication needs of all 
these communities, an air transport sys- 
tem of greatest public benefit and maxi- 
mum traffic flow is created, with a 
minimum extension of essential route 
miles.” 

Frye said the program could be put into 
effect today if aircraft were available. 
TWA’s application said the proposed new 
routes would be operated with multi- 
engine airliners. New routes asked by 
TWA would increase the company’s route 
structure from 6,354 to 10,994 miles. In 
all, 123 cities would be woven into the 
company’s transcontinental system. 

Some observers see in TWA’s proposal 
a possible answer to the feeder-pickup 
problem which now confronts CAB. 
Scores of non-existent carriers, including 








surface transportation companies, have 
filed for feeder routes. If the larger air 
carriers evince a disposition to serve 
smaller cities contiguous to present 
routes, the idea might offer CAB one 
possible solution to a vexacious problem. 
However, there is some sentiment, as 
evidenced by passage of a Senate reso- 
lution, that the Board should give serious 
consideration to applications of non- 
existent carriers to avoid charges of 
monopoly which have been made at some 
of the recent hearings. 


Cities Listed 


New cities to be served are: Phoenix, 
Kingman, Prescott, Grand Canyon, Ari- 
zona; San Bernardino, Riverside, Palm 
Springs, California; Denver, Colorado; 
New Haven, Connecticut, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Topeka, Kansas, Centralia, 
Champaign, Urbana, Danville, Aurora, 
Decatur, Joliet, Springfield, LaSalle, 
Lawrenceville, Moline, Rock Island, 
Quincy, Peru, Peoria, East St. Louis, 
Illinois; Gary, Anderson, Muncie, Logans- 
port, Peru, Wabash, Marion, Richmond, 
Lafayette, Terre Haute, Vincennes, French 
Lick, Kokomo, Bloomington, Newcastle, 
Indiana; Burlington, Davenport, Iowa; 
Baltimore, Cumberland, Hagerstown, 
Maryland; Boston, Springfield, Worcester, 
Mass.; Jefferson City, Sedalia, Joplin, 
Columbia, Kirksville, Moberly, Hannibal, 
Missouri; Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, 
N. J.; Santa Fe, New Mexico; Bingham- 
ton, Albany, Troy, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Canton, Cleveland, Ironton, Lima, Mans- 
field, Massillon, Newark, Marietta, Ports- 
mouth, Springfield, Steubenville, Middle- 
town, Hamilton, Marion, Zanesville, O.; 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Al- 


toona, Allentown, Bethlehem, Erie, Hazel- 

ton, Lancaster, York, Scranton, Williams - 

port, Johnstown, Wilkes-Barre, Nanticoke, 

Pa.; Providence, Rhode Island; Wheeling, 

Morgantown, Parkersburg, Huntington, 

West Virginia. 
incl.) 


(Docket Nos. 1025-1047 





Guatemalan Line Not 


Controlled by PAA 


Sale of 150 of Pan American’s 300 shares 
of stock in Aerovias de Guatemala, since 
the date that a CAB examiner recom- 
mended the Board find the American car- 
rier had acquired contro] of Aerovias, re- 
sulted in a decision Sept. 24 in which the 
Board held that Pan American does not 
now control the Central American com- 
pany. 

The CAB Examiner in the case was J 
Francis Reilly, who recently was ap- 
pointed Executive Assistant to Chairman 
L. Welch Pogue. After Reilly had sub- 
mitted the original recommendation Pan 
American filed exceptions to the report 
and entered a motion asking the Board 
to reopen the record to receive evidence 
with respect to the sale of 150 of its 300 
shares of Aerovias stock to Alfred E 
Denby, president, manager, director and 
owner of 300 shares of the company’s 
stock. The Board reopened the case. 
Reilly, on the basis of this showing, filed 
a supplemental report in which he recom- 
mended that the Board find that Pan 
American does not now contro] Aerovias. 

In its opinion, the Board holds that Pan 
American did acquire contro] of Aerovias 
almost simultaneously with the latter 
company’s formation in August, 1940 and 
continued to maintain control until ap- 
proximately April 1942. With the sale 
of the 150 shares to Denby, Pan Ameri- 
can’s holdings in the Guatemala company 
were reduced to 20%. On that basis the 
Board holds that Pan American’s mere 
ownership of 20% of Aerovias’ authorized 
stock will not enable the American com- 
pany to control the Central American firm. 


Panagra 15 Years Old 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
celebrated the 15th anniversary of its 
scheduled air services during the past 
fortnight. Panagra operated its first 
flight in September, 1928 over the 600- 
mile run between Lima and Talara, Peru, 
On Columbus Day, 1929, the airline de- 
livered the first airmail from the United 
States to Buenos Aires. 

Service Resumed 

Continental Air Lines, Inc. on Septem- 
ber 15 resumed its regular air mail, ex- 
press and passenger service to Hutchinson, 
Kansas, where the airport has been closed 
for improvements. 
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Another new Northrop technique 


to build US. warbirds faster 


(), FAR BATTLEFRONTS American warplanes 
are swarming in steadily increasing might. 

Here at home the U.S. air industry is produc- 
ing that might—sweating each hour of the day 
and night to build better planes at an ever 
faster rate. 

From U.S. aerodynamicists come vital 
improvements in design. From production 
engineers, faster and better methods of 
tooling. The pace of assembly lines keeps on 
quickening. Skilled people in half a thousand 
airplane-building crafts are joined in this 
all-out hunt for new ways to save time. 

Here is a typical result. Airplanes, which are 
built of thousands of parts, require a vast num 
ber of small rivets. And it takes two minutes to 
drill and seat an average rivet. So spot welding 
has been adopted for fastening together many 
plane parts. But the common method of spot 
welding has remained complex, actually calling 


for eight different steps. 


Recently Northrop plane builders eliminated 
the most time-consuming three of these steps! 
This new Northrop technique has resulted in 
more than 300 percent greater production of 
spot welded parts—and the freeing of many 
thousands of man hours to build more and 
more Northrop planes. 

This Northrop advancement is being made 
available to all other U.S. plane builders. Any 
war industry interested in the process may write 
our Materials and Process Engineering Depart- 
ment for Report LN 


The more War Bonds you buy, 


the more U.S. warplanes 
will fly! 





Spot Welding an engine 
cowling at Northrop 


New Northrop method cleans and 
etches the complete sub-assembly 
in one operation. This time-saving 
technique is now used at Northrop 
on engine cowlings, air ducts, wing 
tips, inspection doors, other units. 
The “Northrop group”, famous for 
the aerodynamic “cleanness” of its 
planes, created the world's first 
attack bomber, the world’s fastest 
military seaplane. Until victory, 
Northrop is concentrating entirely 
on producing planes of war 
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Braniff Seeks Routes 
Covering 19,719 Miles 


Carrying out announced plans, Braniff 
Airways, Inc., recently filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for extensive 
routes in the foreign field. 

Two applications ask for 19,719 miles of 
news routes, covering nine capitals in 
Europe, eight in South America and 12 
island capitals in the Caribbean Sea. 

T. E. Braniff, president, stated that un- 
der this proposal the cities of Houston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Atlanta and Charles- 
ton will become international gateways. 
Industrial growth of the South and favor- 
able year around flying conditions were 
combinations which caused Braniff to 
feel that a southern trans-Atlantic route 
offered real possibilities for future ex- 
pansion. 

Filing of the applications follow closely 
on the company’s recent financial expan- 
sion program when 400,000 additional 
shares of stock were sold. Sale of this 
stock increased the company’s total cap- 
ital and surplus in excess of $7,000,000. 

Braniff now operates over 3,119 miles of 
route in this country. Under its proposed 
expansion program, it would operate out 
of Houston to Latin America, one route 
directly across the Gulf of Mexico, non- 
stop to Merida and from Merida non-stop 
to Balboa where it would divide. One leg 
would continue south to Bogota, Colombia, 
Quito and Guayaquil, Equador, Lima, 
Peru, LaPaz, Bolivia and Asuncion, Para- 
guay. At Asuncion, the route again di- 
vides, one leg continuing south to Buenos 
Aires and Argentina and the other leg 
going to Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
From the junction point Balboa, the leg 
of the route extending across the northern 
coast of South America serves Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, Maracaibo and Caracas, 
Venezuela and Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
The Caribbean leg of the route out of 
Houston proposes to fly non-stop over the 
Gulf from Houston to Havana, Cuba to 
Camaguey and Santiago. From Santiago, 
the route extends south to Kingston, 
Jamaica and then east to Port au Prince, 
Haiti, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, San Juan, Puerto Rico and St. John, 
Antilles. At St. John, the route turns 
southeast to Port of Spain, serving Basse 
Terre, Guadalupe, Fort-de-France, Mar- 
tinique, Castries, St. Lucia, Bridgetown, 
Barbados and St. George, Granada, en- 
route. Total new route mileage out of 
Houston eliminating duplications of over- 
lapping portions is 11,471 miles. 

Braniff’s application for European serv- 
ice is believed to be the first which pro- 
poses to definitely originate trans-oceanic 
international flights at in-land points. The 
application is further unique because it 
will not ask to sell local tickets between 
Fort Worth-Dallas, Atlanta and Charles- 
ton. Fort Worth-Dallas will be the point 
of origin and termination of Braniff’s pro- 
posed European operation. Atlanta was 
chosen as an additional gathering point 
although actual hops over the Atlantic 
will start at Charleston. The flight will 
first touch foreign soil at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda and will continue east to Fayal, 
Azores, Lisbon and to the junction point 
Madrid. From Madrid one leg will ex- 
tend east to Barcelona, Marseille, Genoa 
and terminate at Rome. Another leg will 
continue north from Madrid to Paris, 
which is to be a second junction point 
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Note to publicity men: Please please stop taking pictures of your company president 
and other officials standing around a globe while prexy points to some far-distant 


spot . . . We’ve received so many pix of this nature that we’re going to have to start 
a special file . . . Either that or one of these days we'll make up a special page layout 
showing nothing but people looking at globes 


TWA traffic personnel recently held a big meeting in Kansas City and to 
celebrate the occasion clever Eldon Frye (of TWA “gremlin” fame) got out a 
“gag” edition of the company’s houseorgan, “The Skyliner” Only he 
called it “The Spyliner” Some of the pictures (retouched) and stories 
were choice . . . Sample gag: “Never put off today what you can put off at 
Amarillo” . Sample news story: “Taking the lead in a new airline service, 
TWA announced it now has a special one-way ticket to Leavenworth and 
Atlanta. Officials explained that most of the traffic to these points is one-way 
anyhow, and if the new service meets the public approval they anticipate, 
similar tickets will be offered to Alcatraz and McNeil’s Island” 


As you probably know, Seeing Eye dogs can be carried on transport airplanes . 
Which leads us to a story . . . TWA’s Jim Harrigan was conducting a quiz for a class 
of reservations students in New York “What kind of pets can we carry on 
passenger transport planes?” he asked . . One of the girls in the class, after some 
thought, piped up: “We can’t carry pets any more—just sight-seeing dogs!” . Its a 
good thing the window “blackout” order was lifted 


Those people around the Civil Acronautic Board with the slightly dazed ex- 
pression in their eyes work in the docket section 50-odd (and some of 
them were odd) applications were filed last fortnight On top of that, 
the docket section now has the job of keeping everybody informed about all 
applications filed . . A new record for filing was set last fortnight, we believe, 
when TWA came in with 23 applications We weren’t there at the time, 
but we hear that they were delivered to dockets in a small-sized edition of a 
trunk . . Note to C. Edward Leasure, chief of the Office of Trial Examiners: 
couldn’t you maybe get the docket section another room and some more per- 
sonnel? . The section is getting to be a very popular place for visitors 
and we think consideration is justified. 


A word of praise to the airlines for an outstanding job in maintaining the quality 
of their meals served aloft during wartime . . The airline meals we’ve had recently 
have been excellent . . We might suggest that a few railroad dining car stewards 
take some air trips and pick up some pointers 


Northeast Airlines’ capable president, Samuel J. Solomon, testified in the 
New York-Boston case in September and gave listeners something to think 
about : He proposed elimination of airport taxi charges through an all- 
inclusive ticket office-to-ticket office fare . Also, the partial elimination of 
airline reservations in the postwar period because on heavily traveled routes 
the public may expect seats to be available at all times . . We'd like to hear 
the opinions of some readers on these subjects Maybe we can start a 
discussion E. B. 


CAL’s Modification Center 
Has 90 Acres of Concrete 
Continental Air Lines’ new $5,000,000 


modification center, with 90 acres of con- 
crete already laid, is nearing completion 


from which planes will operate north to 
London and northeast to Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Oslo and Stockholm. The proposed 
European operation involves 8,522 new 
route miles. 

Braniff proposes, if 
granted, to inaugurate the 


the certificate is 
new service 


soon after the war ends through use of in Denver. The plant, to be operated by 
equipment converted from military use. CAL under contract to the Army Air 
* —. Forces, will be the largest modification 

New PCA Chicago Office center in the country for B-17 Flyi: 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines opened  Fortresses, says a company announce- 
reservation offices in the Field Building, ment. The plant’s two hangars are 600 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Oct. 1 to feet long and more than 400 feet wide 


with an inside height of 35 feet. The 
center is expected to be ready for opera- 
October. 


accommodate the increased passenger and 
express traffic and to expedite travel re- 


quirements based on war needs. tions in 
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FOR ALL FLYERS LATER 


Hundreds of aviation experts on our staff are becoming seasoned veterans 
in their highly specialized jobs, as Georgia Air Service, Inc., continues to 
concentrate on Primary Training for Army Air Forces pilots. Without loss 
of a moment's time from today’s job . .. we are facing toward tomorrow... 
ready to convert the knowledge and skill of this organization to the flying 
needs of a progressive nation ... in peace. 











*& & & & SOUTHEASTERN AIR EXPRESS, INC., a subsidiary of Georgia Air Service, Inc., has 
“on the drawing board” plans to pioneer the development of feeder lines throughout the Southeast. 
This service is in addition to our present expanding fixed base operations... 
designed to offer the best in sales, service and maintenance all over Dixie. 


GeorciA Air SERVICE, INc. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces, Bennetisville, $. C., and Jackson, Tenn. 


Lessee-Operator Rickenbacker Field (Cobb County Airport) 
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CAB Studies Testimony of 


Panagra 


HE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

has under advisement the documentary 
evidence and testimony submitted in com- 
pliance with its show-cause order in- 
volving mail pay of Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc. 

In his appearance before CAB Examiner 
H. K. Bryan at the hearing earlier this 
month, Harold J. Roig, president of Pan- 
agra, testified that his company, engaged 
exclusively in a foreign operation, should 
receive the same relative consideration 
which the government has always given 
other transportation companies which op- 
erate in a foreign field. 

The Board, in its show cause order, pro- 
posed to reduce Panagra’s mail pay from 
50.77c per plane mile to a base rate of 
31.67c per plane mile. The carrier con- 
tended for a rate of 40.98c per plane mile 
or 9.3lc more than the amount allowed in 
the Board’s tentative order. 

Main issue in the case is whether the 
air carrier should be permitted to treat 
“excess earnings” of approximately 
two million dollars as investment and 
earn a return on it. The Board has used 
the air carriers financial position as of 
Dec. 31, 1942 for rate making purposes. 
Roig today argued use of the 1942 figure 
did not present a fair picture and rec- 
ommended use of the May 31, 1943 as a 
date which would be more equitable. The 
difference in the figures involved between 
these two dates is approximately $600,000. 
Roig argued that inasmuch as the Board 
had put the new mail rate in effect June 
1, it should be willing to use company 
profit and loss figures for a date as close 
to June 1 as they were available. 

In testifying regarding the company’s 
cash position, Roig said as of June 30, 
1943 the company had cash in banks of 
$1,618,000, undeposited treasury check of 
$134,000, free government bonds of $1,- 
978,000. From this he deducted $1,269,000 
for the self-insurance fund. Added were 
the items of $150,000 for accounts re- 
ceivable, $300,000 estimated gross profit 
for the period July to December and 
$450,000 for estimated depreciation for the 
same period. The 3rd and 4th quarter 
income tax obligation was placed at $250,- 
000 and commitments—new planes, equip- 
ment etc.—$2,178,000. This left the com- 
pany a working capital, Roig said, in the 
amount of $933,000. The $1,269,000 in the 
self-insurance fund is not available for 
working capital, Roig declared. “This 
fund is not a bookkeeping entry. It is 
an actual fund kept intact to meet acci- 
dent losses,” he declared. 

Roig characterized the $933,000 balance 
as simply egual te two months operating 
expenses. “We consider that a minimum 
working fund. It is no more than we 
need. We've never borrowed a dollar 
and never hope to,” Roig said. 

Public Counsel Donald W. Markham 
questioned several of the items. Roig ad- 
mitted, under questioning, that the self- 
insurance fund was not based on the rate 
of accruals determined as reasonable in 
the Board’s show cause order. Markham 
also questioned Panagra’s equipment com- 
mitments because of war priorities. 

At the beginning, Roig told the ex- 
aminer that Panagra had pioneered in the 
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in Mail Pay Case 


South American field where it had largely 
built all of its own airports, paid for most 
of the facilities and received very little 
financial help from South American coun- 
tries. He said the Board should not con- 
sider a foreign operated company in the 
same light with domestic. carriers where 
Federal, State and Municipal governments 
share so much of the development ex- 
pense. G. A. Gesell acted as counsel] for 
Panagra. 


Harold Roig Honored 


Several Inter-American dignitaries at- 
tended a reception recently in New York 
when Harold J. Roig, president of Pan 
American-Grace Airways, received the 
Order of the “Condor de los Andes,” said 
to be the highest civilian honor bestowed 
by the Bolivian government. The award 
was made “in recognition of the numerous 
and important services Mr. Roig has ren- 
dered to Bolivia as president of Panagra” 
according to ‘a company announcement. 


New Routes Filed 


(Continued from page 52) 


United Air Lines 


W. A. Patterson, president of UAL, 
filed for a terminal point in Chicago and 
co-terminal points—New York-Newark 
via Detroit, Erie, Williamsport, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Allentown and Philadelphia. 
Transport of persons, property and mail 
is asked in scheduled operations. (Docket 
1021). 





Western Air Lines 


This company asks for a route from 
Seattle to Anchorage, Alaska. The pro- 
posed route would fork off at Anchorage 
for the terminal points of Nome and 
Fairbanks. (Docket 1048). 





CAB Calendar 


OCT. 1-14—Hearing on  Local- 
Feeder-Pickup applications, Con- 
ference Room B, Departmental 
auditorium. (Docket 857). 

OCT. 4—Pre-hearing conference on 
application of American Air- 
lines to include Akron, O., as 
a stop on its Route 22. (Docket 
573). 

OCT. 4—Pre-hearing conference on 
applications of TWA, Chicago 
& Southern, Eastern Air Lines, 
and American Airlines involving 
routes touching such principal 
cities as Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Memphis, St. Louis & Toledo. 
(Docket 303 et al). 

OCT. 15—TWA’s hearing on appli- 
cation stop at Lancaster, Pa. 
(Tentative Date) (Docket 624). 














Matson Wants Four 
Pacifie Air Routes 


After 60 years of steamship service be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and Hawaii, the 
Matson Navigation Company, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., has decided 
to enter the air transport field. 

William P. Roth, president of the com- 
pany, last week filed with the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board an application for four 
routes. They would connect Seattle and 
Honolulu, Portland and Honolulu, San 


Francisco and Honolulu, and Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. 

Claiming his company’s application is a 
distinct departure from the question of 
ownership or operation of air companies 
by other modes of transportation, Roth 
declared: “We suggest no limitation on 
the issuance of certificates to strictly air 
carriers or to other common carriers 
which CAB might feel also to be in the 
public interest. We request only the right 
to continue serving the public and ship- 
pers with the best possible means through 
an integrated transport operation employ- 
ing aircraft as a progressive develop- 
ment, just as in the past we moved from 
wood to steel and from sail to steam.” 

Roth stated further that as a steamship 
company operating between the mainland 
and Hawaii, his company receives no gov- 
ernment aid or subsidy in any form, 

“We do not ask for subsidy in opera- 
tion of air transport equipment and our 
application cites the overall economies 
and public convenience resulting from 
such a complete transportation system.” 

Matson’s application called attention to 
the fact that Pan American Airways, Inc. 
now holds a certificate permitting service 
between San Francisco ani Honolulu and 
Los Angeles and Honolulu and_ that 
Hawaiian Air Lines, Ltd. has applied for 
such a certificate between Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. 

“Approval of our application will create 
competition. Such competition will tend 
to assure the sound development of air 
transportation,” the Matson application 
stated. 

The applicant stated its company asked 
no public subvention in the transport of 
mail. As in its steamer service, only rea- 
sonable poundage rates as may be agreed 
upon by the Post Office Department or 
established by the Board, would be ex- 
pected, with the basis of compensation 
measured solely by the service rendered. 

Matson company pointed out that Cun- 
ard White Star, Bank, Peninsular and 
Oriental steamship lines have announced 
their intention of utilizing aircraft in in- 
ternational trade after the war. 

“Our company cannot lag behind It 
has played a vital part in the develop- 
ment of trade from the Pacific Coast to 
Hawaii for more than 60 years. We feel 
that the future of our four principal cities 
on the West Coast will demand this in- 
tegrated sea and air service to Hawaii,” 
Roth declared. 

The application stated that Oceanic 
Steamship Co., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Matson company, now operated steam- 
ships between the Pacific coast and Aus- 
tralasia, via Honolulu and Oceania and 
that this company would file applications 
shortly for air transport routes paralleling 
its sea lanes. 
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What distinguishes this un- 
—= kempt-looking Beechcraft 
> Plywood AT-10 Transitional 

— Trainer from its sleek sisters 
among the umpteen hundreds 
that have been delivered to the Army Air Forces? 
Simply the fact that it is signed (in wash-off 
crayon) with the names of thousands of Beech- 
crafters and has their money plastered all 
over it. 

It was the last unit of a large group, and a 
spontaneous movement developed on the pro- 
duction line to commemorate the event by auto- 
graphing the airplane and making a donation to 
the recreational fund of the field to which the air- 
plane would be assigned. 

The Beechcrafters didn’t care where the 
airplane was going; they just wanted to be gen- 
erous to some of the Air Force men who use 


the product of their hands and skills. 











BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 








In a few days the movement spread to all de- 
partments of the plant and almost every employee 
autographed the airplane and made his or her 
contribution. The result was a total of more than 
2100 dollars derived solely from employee con- 
tributions, to be given without any restrictions to 
the recreational fund of the training field which 
received this Beechcraft AT-10. 

This is another example of the Spirit of Beech- 
craft which has manifested itself in the past 
through Benefit Shows and Carnivals organized 
and conducted by Beechcrafters for the benefit of 
Service men and women. 

The motto at Beechcraft is “Let’s Kill ‘em 
with Production,” but that doesn’t prevent addi- 
tional activities which are intended to show 
appreciation of the heavy contributions which 
are being made by Service men and women 
everywhere. Perhaps this spirit expresses the 
meaning of that much-abused word, Morale. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A 
























































Pacific Northwest Produce 
Will Find Eastern Markets 
If RushedBy Air—Graddick 


Use of “flying freight cars” in the 
future transportation of fresh fruits and 
other commodities from the Pacific North- 
west to the midwest and the east was pre- 
dicted by C. P. Graddick, director of the 
air cargo department of United Air Lines, 
before the Northwest Aviation Planning 
Council at its meeting at Wenatchee, 
Wash., Sept. 18. 

While making it clear that air transpor- 
tation will supplement rather than sup- 
plant other forms of transportation in the 
postwar era, Graddick nevertheless fore- 
cast that air cargo will open up impor- 
tant new markets throughout the world 
and much of the new business will help, 
rather than hurt the railroads. 

Graddick said that if new markets are 
opened for the fresh fruit industry of 
the Pacific Northwest, the railroads would 
benefit through the shipment of addi- 
tional agricultural equipment and many of 
the other needs of the fruit industry as 
well as the needs of an increased pop- 
ulation. 

The speaker furnished his audience with 
figures from the Department of Agricul- 
ture relative to fresh fruit consumption 
in New York and added that while tech- 
nological improvements would undoubt- 
edly make possible substantial reductions 
in air cargo rates, he felt sure the public 
would be willing to pay the added costs 
which might be required to obtain the 
advantages of air speed for a large va- 
riety of commodities. 

To substantiate this opinion, Graddick 
pointed out that in 1942 the public paid 
almost $33,500,000 for air mail service when 
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Stern Named Director Of 


CAA’s Information Dept. 


Ben Stern, of Indianapolis, until 


for the Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Stern succeeded 
Fred Hamlin who 
resigned a few 
weeks ago to ac- 
cept a_ position 
as writer for an 
aviation publica- 
tion. 

Immediately be- 
fore entering the 
Office of War In- 
formation, Stern 
served in the 
U. S. Marine 
Corps. He heid 
ithe rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel when he was placed 
on the inactive list. During his military 
service, he was sent on special missions 
to South Africa, Egypt, the Middle East, 
the Balkans, India and the Pacific area 
for the Co-ordinator of Information. 

At one time Stern was secretary to 
U. S. Senator Frederick Van Nuys of 
Indiana. His newspaper experience was 
with the Indianapolis Times, the Memphis 





Stern 


Press Scimitar and International News 
Service. 
railway mail service was available for 


half that cost; more than $9,000,000 for ai 
express when rail express service could 
have been had for one-fifth of that 
amount and $240,000,000 for rail express 
service when rail freight service could 
have been obtained for half the cost 








Prize-Winner in TWA Photo Contest 








4 


This photograph of a refueling operation at the Buffalo airport won for 
William W. Dyviniak, Buffalo Courier-Express cameraman, first prize in Trans- 
continental and Western Air's annual photographic contest. 
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re- 
cently a consultant in the Office of War 
Information, has assumed his new duties 
as Director of Information and Statistics 


Foley Wins Award 
In TWA’s Aviation 
Writing Contest 


E. J. Foley, equipment editor of Am 
ican Aviation, was awarded second pla 


in the magazine division of the sixth a 
nual TWA aviation writing and phot 
graphic competition, it was announc: 
Sept. 14, 


This marked the sixth consecutive ye« 
that a member of the American Aviati 
staff has placed in the competition 

In the open newspaper division, Robe 
S. Ball, aviation editor of the Detroi 
News, won first place. For “outstanding 
work in the field of air transport writ 
ing,” Ball will receive a cash award 
$250 and a commemorative plaque, while 
the annually rotating TWA trophy wil 
go to the News for the next year. Schole: 
Bangs of the Los Angeles Examiner was 
awarded second place, and R. M. Cleve- 
land of the New York Times, third. 

Alexander McSurely, aviation editor of 
the Dayton, O., Journal-Herald, won first 
place in the newspaper division of unde: 
100,000 circulation. Nick Moser of the 
Reading, Pa., Eagle-Times, placed second 
und Helen Waterhouse of the Akron, O 
Beacon-Journal, third. 

A picture of an American Airlines 
plane against a backdrop of clouds won 
the photographic award for William W 
Dyviniak, staff photographer for the Buf 
falo, N. Y., Courier-Express. Second 
place in this division went to W. E. Loebe: 
of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, and 
third to Robert Seelig of the New York 


News. Seelig is a past winner of this 
class 
In the magazine division, the judges 


awarded first place to Max Karant, man- 
aging editor of Flying, and second and 
third to Foley and Selig Altschul of Bar- 
ron’s, respectively. 

McSurely, Dyviniak, and Karant will 
receive $100 cash awards and their pub- 
lications annually rotating TWA trophie: 
The awards will be made at a luncheor 

New York in October. 

Judges in the contest, which the airline 
sponsors each year in recognition of rep- 
ortorial and photographic work in the 
field of aviation, were N. L. Engelhardt 
Jr.. director of research, New Jersey 
Board of Education; L. Welch Pogus 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 


Arthur Robb, editor of Editor & Pub- 
lisher; Gill Robb Wilson, president of 
National Aeronautic Association; and V 


P. Conroy, vice president, TWA. 


Acme Overseas Service 
Overseas Express (Acme Fast 
Inc.) announces a foreign rai 
and air service between 45 do- 
points and Havana, Cuba The 
service began September 15. Fast trains 
carry air cargo from stations as far west 
as Omaha and St. Paul, to Miami, where 
it is transferred to the terminal of the 
Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, the new 
Cuban-controlled airline. This airline has 
received permission from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to fly cargo between Miami 
and Havana, and at present makes tw 
daily flights. 


Acme 
Freight, 
express 


mestic 
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The man who jumped a thousand miles 


E HAS ONLY A FEW HUNDRED 

FEET TO GO NOW— but he started his 
jump a thousand miles away. His whole com 
pany of paratroopers and their equipment 
—guns, grenades, ammunition, food, wire 
less; even a special cannon—were sped to the 
fighting front by plane. 

The bigger and faster our transport planes, 
the more paratroopers we can fly into posi 
tions where they can get the jump on the 
enemy. 

That takes tremendous engine power 
and engine power largely depends upon gaso 
line quality. For assurance of high octane 
fuel, engines can be designed to produce more 
power per pound of weight and per gallon 
of fuel. 

Thanks to the pre-war efforts of the U. S. 
petroleum industry, war plane designers and 
builders today can make the most of the best 
It is turning out enormous quantities of 
“fighting grade”’ gasoline—and to every gal 
lon potent drops of Ethyl antiknock fluid 
are added to raise high octane ratings still 
higher; to pack in an extra punch. 





Right now we of Ethyl are devoting our 
plants and people to winning the war; but, 
like most American business, we are making 
extra time to think a bit about after the war 
and how these new and better fuels can be 
put to peacetime use. 


ETHYL 
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ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 
Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to improve 
e the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 
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Airline Tax Case 


(Continued from page 28) 


state and because at times they all come 
within its boundaries, then every state 
traversed by the air route may tax the 
whole number that flies over such state 
on the full value. 

“If the tax imposed by Minnesota on 
the full value of all the planes used by 
defendant is sustained, it becomes not 
only a tax imposed for the protection 
afforded by Minnesota, but a tax burden- 
ing the entire service of these planes 
throughout their route. In reality it 
assesses their owner as if its protection 
covered the planes throughout their 
route. Thus, it assesses for protection 
it does not furnish and which it has no 
power to furnish.” 

He cited an opinion by Chief Justice 
Hughes of the U. S. Supreme Court in a 
case in which the state of Oklahoma 
sought to tax all railroad tank cars of 
the Johnson Oil Refining Co. on a 100% 
basis. Wrote the Chief Justice: 

“The basis of the jurisdiction is the 
habitual employment of the property 
within the state. By virtue of that em- 
ployment the property should bear its 
fair share of the burden of taxation to 
which other property within the state is 
subject. When a fleet of cars is habitual- 
ly employed in several states—the indi- 
vidual cars constantly running in and 
out of each state—it cannot be said that 
any one of the states is entitled to tax 
the entire number of cars regardless of 
their use in the other states.” 

Justice Loring then concluded his dis- 
sent with a strong warning: 

“Should the habitual use and flight of 
airplanes over the various jurisdictions 
be held to subject all the taxpayer’s 
planes—not only a proper proportionate 
share of them—to double or multiple tax- 
ation on their full value, it would not 
only be unjust but would create a situ- 
ation so burdensome to the airlines as 


materially to handicap their development 
and extension, so vital to the national 
interest. It would likewise be unfor- 
tunate for those states imposing the tax 
on the full value and would doubtless 
in the end result in congressional au- 
thorization of the incorporation of air- 
lines under national law and control of 
taxation.” 

Whether a proportionate tax should be 
imposed on the theory of miles or hours 
flown within the state as compared to 
the total mileage or hours flown, or upon 
the basis of the average number of planes 
present in the state under normal oper- 
ating conditions should be determined 
by the taxing authorities rather than the 
courts, the Justice suggested. 

Of great interest to tax lawyers was 
the specially concurring opinion of Jus- 
tice Streissguth in which he said: “I con- 
cur though reluctantly and not 
without suggesting that, for reasons so 
forcibly pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Loring, remedial legislation to correct 
any possible unfairness to defendant and 
other companies similarly situated be 
enacted without delay lest Congress as- 
sert its undisputed power and authorize 
‘the incorporation of airlines under 
national law and control of taxation.’” 

The Committee on Intergovernmental 
Fiscal Relations, in Part 2 of a report 
issued last January, said of this case: 

“On the precedent of decisions to the 
effect that vessels engaged in lake trans- 
portation are taxable at the home port, 
Minnesota has attempted to tax the en- 
tire fleet of Northwest Airlines. This 
attempt, if successful, would open up a 
very large new field of. multiple taxation. 
Other states will hardly be bound by 
Minnesota’s determination of situs (clear 
right of taxation) for aircraft taxa- 
tion , 
“An air transportation company is an 
excellent example of a case where state 





112,000 Letters 





for ‘Over There’ 








oS — 





These bulging sacks of air mail, destined for overseas combat stations, are 


about to be loaded into the cargo compartment of a transatlantic Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Clipper at the marine terminal of La Guardia Field, New York 
City. The 112,000 letters in this shipment weigh 3,500 pounds. 
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boundary lines mean very little indeed, 
Airlines are essentially interstate and of 
great Federal interest; the industry 
should not be subjected to the incubus 
of multiple taxation . . . It is hoped the 
court will hold that some system of ap- 
portionment, such as route miles, passen- 
ger miles flown, or revenue miles flown, 
is required. Even a decision of this char- 
acter would leave possibilities enough 
for multiple taxation in the field of air 
transportation.” 

Members of the Fiscal Committee mak- 
ing this report were Dr. Luther M. 
Gulick, director of the Institute of Public 
Administration; Dr. Harold M. Groves, 
professor of economics, University of 
Wisconsin, and former member of the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission; and Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer, professor of economics 
at Vassar college. 

The brief filed by Westwood and other 
attorneys as friends of the court pointed 
out that the legal principles which are 
to control many phases of air transport 
operations remain undetermined. It urged 
“Principals governing state taxation 
of interstate air carriers should now 
be developed to assure an equitable dis- 
tribution of the necessary tax burden and 
the resulting revenues among air car- 
riers and the various states concerned.” 

It pointed out that once the movement 
for multiple taxation begins it will be 
increasingly difficult to arrest, and that 
if the Minnesota tax is upheld “prin- 
ciples governing airline taxation by states 
will be established on a thoroughly un- 
sound basis.” 

Citing dangers of oppressive taxation, 
the brief pointed out: “The location of 
airline properties up to this time has 
been determined by operating and traffic 
considerations without regard to ex- 
traneous factors such as state taxation 
policy. So long as reasonable rules of 
taxation are applied this policy can con- 
tinue. It would be patently detrimental 
to the efficiency and safety of airline 
operations to have such matters as the 
scheduling of aircraft, maintenance pro- 
cedures, and major overhauls determined 
to any extent by considerations of tax 
liability. So long as justly apportioned 
state property taxes are applied there 
will be no incentive for thus distorting 
operating practices.” 

Tax attorneys view the Northwest case 
as a challenge to the airlines to get the 
states to act in a uniformly fair way of 
levying taxes on aircraft used in inter- 


state commerce, as the railroads claim 
they have done in the case of railroad 
rolling stock. 


The problem is recognized in the Lea 
Bill (Civil Aeronautics Act of 1943) now 
before Congress, which contains a section 
calling for a study of multiple taxation. 


No specific basis for apportionment of 
airline taxes has been approved by any 
court, but some states have proposed 
specific tax legislation—in most cases 


with little uniformity. 


PAA’s Alaskan Record 
Pan American Airways announces com- 
pletion of 10 years of Alaska flying with- 
out a fatality. When schedules first 
started, planes had to be overhauled out- 
doors in weather ranging from 50 to 70 
degrees below zero, and in the spring, 
danger of floods was added, a company 
announcement recalls. During its 10-year 
perfect record, Pan American flew 33,- 
272,922 passenger miles in Alaska. Its 

planes carried 36,839 passengers. 
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N air transport plane bristles with gadgets 
for a passenger's comfort . . from in- 
dividual “air-conditioning” to non-skid paper 


“pantaloons”’ for the pork chops. But some of 


Comfort by the foot... 


“, + 
wis 


the most important contributions to passenger 


comfort are never seen—a set of ‘‘comfort in- 

























struments” in the cockpit. The rate-of-climb 





indicator, for instance, gauges the gradual 300- 
feet-per-minute descent at all airports, which 
saves passengers from the discomfort of a too- 
rapid change of air pressures. The accelerometer 
is another “comfort gauge’’—measuring the 
relative roughness of the air, assisting pilots in 
keeping to the smoother flight levels . and 
the sensitive altimeter helps them maintain 


those comfort levels. In the design and engineer- 





ing of such precision aids to aircraft operation 
and navigation—civil and military—Kollsman 


has excelled for fifteen years, 


IN THE PASSENGER PLANES OF TOMORROW — «:i:/) 
4 their pre ssurized cabins and other comfort features— 
instruments u ill play a larger par t than ever bef re, 
expanding their scope and usefulness far beyond 
anything we know today. Kollsman engineers are 
constantly developing new and better aircraft in- 
struments which will help widen and extend to- 


morrow’ s skyways for a new era in aviation 
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THE KOLLSMAN VERTICAL SPEED INDICATOR, often called 
the “rate of climb” indicator, is one of the basic instrument 

for maintaining level flight when the horizon is not visible 
and for learning the rate of altitude change. 
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World War | 


AIR SPEEDS LESS THAN 


PLEXIGLA 


...and modern plane PERFORMANCE 


_. the pilots of 1918 Jennys 


and Spads, a speed of 200 
miles per hour was unthinkable. 
Men couldn’t possibly breathe in 
such fast and freezing slipstreams, 
let alone pilot a plane or aim a 
gun. 

But they didn’t foresee PLEXIGLAs. 
Today this crystal-clear plastic 


formed into streamlined bomber 
noses, tail assemblies, gun turrets 
and cockpit canopies—protects the 
crew on every type of Army and 
Navy airplane. 

Even in the extremely low tem- 
peratures of the sub-stratosphere 
and _shatter- 


PLEXIGLAS is strong 


proof. It is permanently trans- 


World War Il 


AIR SPEEDS BETTER THAN 


xlolew a a 


150 ».p.H. 


not discolor or 


PLEXIGLAS is as 


parent and will 


warp in service. 
clear as optical glass yet only half 
as heavy. 

Recognized as “aviation’s stand- 
ard transparent plastic,” PLEXIGLAS 
will also contribute to the comfort, 
safety, visibility and performance 
of your peacetime plane tomorrow. 

Only Rohm & Haas makes 
PLEXIGLAS 


PLEXIGLAS is the trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., 
for the acrylic resin thermoplastic sheets manufactured 
by the Rohm & Haas Company. 
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Goss 


Pastorius 


American Export Airlines announces 
that Adele Jenkins, chief stewardess, has 
resigned to join her husband, Flying Of- 
ficer Robert C. V. Mann of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, in Newfoundland. 
Miss Jenkins was the first trans-atlantic 
stewardess. 


Capt. Ray Wells, chief pilot in the 
former Atlantic Division of Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, Inc., has been 
named superintendent of TWA’s newly 
created Midwest Division. C. E. Robey 
has been appointed chief pilot of the 
new division. J. T. Tomlinson has been 
appointed to a newly created TWA posi- 
tion—flight control superintendent for 
the entire system. Other TWA appoint- 
ments: Walton H. Smiley becomes chief 
pilot of the Eastern Division; Capt. J. S. 
Bartles becomes superintendent of the 
Western Division; Fred R. Pastorius has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Central Division; H. G. Andrews has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Western Division; L. W. Goss has been 
assigned to Kansas City as executive as- 
sistant in charge of operating facilities; 
W. W. Sponsiler, station manager at 
Kansas City, goes to Harrisburg, Pa., and 
will be replaced by Paul Smith, former 
station manager at La Guardia Field; 
Stanley Hamilton, assistant station mana- 
ger at Kansas City, has been transferred 
to TWA’s economics department in Kan- 





Prevost 


Hart 
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Hall 


sas City and will be succeeded by Law- 
rence Vandegriff, former chief passenger 
agent at La Guardia; Paul Sheskey of 
Columbus, O. replaces Paul Smith at La 
Guardia; William Hinneburg of Harris- 
burg goes to Columbus; Karl Flournoy 
of Wichita, Kan., transfers to Fresno, 
Cal., and Herb Stancil of Fresno trans- 
fers to Wichita, TWA also announces that 
Capt. George Brill has been appointed 
assistant chief pilot for the entire TWA 
system, and Ear! J. Miller has been named 
passenger relations manager. 


Capt. William A. Winston of Pan 
American Airways recently completed 
10 years of flying for PAA, with 14,000 
hours to his credit. 


John J. Hart, secretary of the National 
Association of Postmasters, has been ap- 
pointed postal representative of United 
Air Lines. 


Robert Aldrich, director of airways and 
airports for American Airlines has an- 
nounced his resignation. 





ix 
Smith 

Mid-Continent Airlines announces that 
Frank N. Buttomer has been appointed 


director of research with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Tomlinson 


Thomas A. Prevost, formerly New Or- 
leans city traffic manager for National 
Airlines, has been promoted to district 
traffic manager at New Orleans. 


T. G. “Buck” Williams has been named 
superintendent of Eastern flight opera- 
tions for American Airlines with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Pennsylvania - Central Airlines an- 
nounces that Richard J. Silver, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been made a flight in- 
structor aboard planes operated in a 
school conducted by PCA for the Army. 


George Michaels, formerly manager of 
the Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C., has 
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Robey 


Wells 


joined Eastern Air Lines as manager of 
its travel department. 


Marjorie Hansen, said to be the na- 
tion’s first woman airline passenger 
agent, is giving the “all clear to go” 
salute to outgoing United Air Lines 
planes at the Washington National Air- 
port. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines announces 
the appointment of Jack Meek as press 
representative of its Western Lines with 
headquarters at Edmonton, Alberta 


Northwest Airlines announces’ that 
Clarence K. Bros has been named systems 
plant superintendent, and J. Harold 


Foster, former superintendent of main- 
tenance for Chicago and Southern Air- 
lines, has been appointed mechanical and 
production superintendent of the bomber 
modification project operated by North- 
west at St. Paul, Minn., airport 


One of those who pioneered the Pacific 
Coast airway of United Air Lines helped 
UAL celebrate the 17th birthday of the 
coast route last fortnight. He is Seely 
V. Hall, regional vice president in charge 
of United’s Pacific and Western opera- 
tions. Hall had a hand in selecting air- 
ports and installing the first ground 
facilities used by Pacific Air Transport, 
a UAL predecessor, when it opened serv- 
ice in 1926. 
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Less Restrictive Equipment 
Regulations Urged by Warner 


“When in doubt between two courses, 
choose the less restrictive.” 

This precept should be applied to all 
future government regulations on flying 
equipment, Edward P. Warner, vice chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, told 
a meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in New York last month. 

“My own concept of the proper scope 
of future equipment regulation,” he said, 
“is that it should be framed: 

“(1) To prevent the manufacture and 
sale of aircraft presenting an inherent and 
inevitable hazard; 

“(2) To insure that the purchasers of 
aircraft will receive adequate and accurate 
information on characteristics important 
to safety; 

“(3) To require, in cases especially 
pertinent to the public interest, that the 
conditions under which equipment is used 
should be so related to the equipment’s 
characteristics as to maintain proper 
margins of safety. 

“That is all. If there is any paragraph, 
- ection, or line in the airworthiness regu- 
lations that cannot be shown to promote 
the realization of some one of those ob- 
jectives, I favor striking it from the book; 
and I would add the general overriding 
precept: ‘When in doubt between two 
courses, choose the less restrictive.’” 

Warner’s address was one of the most 
comprehensive given recently on the sub- 
ject of airworthiness and operating reg- 
ulations. 

He strongly urged that future charter 
operators should not be required to use 


multi-engine equipment. “The effect of 
such a regulation, at least as applied to 
existing aircraft, would be to decimate the 
total amount of charter business by so 
increasing its cost as to make it unavail- 
able to many who might otherwise use it,” 
he stated. “It seems a more reasonable 
course to seek to establish . conditions 
under which single-engine aircraft may 
be used with proper safety, even though 
in so doing it may prove necessary to de- 
velop a code of a certain degree of com- 
plexity.” 

Discussing safety, Warner stated that 
the record to date has been “remarkable.” 
If the year-to-year fluctuations are elimi- 
nated and a smooth curve drawn for the 
last 10 years, “the average reduction of 
the passenger fatality rate in the domestic 


airlines has been about 20% per 
year,” he asserted. 
“It has been equivalent to a 50% re- 


duction of hazard every three years, or a 
reduction of substantially more than 90% 
since 1929. To talk in terms of specific 
figures for specific periods, the average 
passenger fatality rate for the years 1929- 
1933 was approximately 16.0 per 100,- 
000,000 passenger-miles; for the five-year 
period 1934-1938, it had been reduced to 
7.2; and for the five years beginning with 
the effective date of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act and ending Aug. 22, 1943 it has been 
only 2.5. 

“The very fact that there has been such 
spectacular improvement, and that so few 
accidents happen without an ascertainable 
cause which might conceivably have been 








Crash Boat Driven by Air Power 








This is the new-type crash boat built by employes of the Washington Na.- 


tional Airport, Washington, D. C., from salvaged materials. 


Driven by air 


power, and capable of navigating in only four inches of water, it was designed 
by J. Earl Steinhauer, assistant manager of the airport. It will be used in 
the shallows of the Potomac River. 
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New Venezuelan Line 


Aerovia Venezolana, a new airline op- 
erating from the government-owned field 
at Caracas, the capital of Venequela, and 
carrying only freight, is now in operation, 
The main office is at Caracas and the line 
plans on operating three old-mode] planes, 
two of which are at the present time in 
the United States undergoing repairs, 
The company’s president is Henry Boul- 
ton. This new line does not compete with 
the present government-owned Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana, which carries pas- 
sengers and mail. 


avoided, gives us the confidence of fur- 
ther improvement. I am not optimistic 
enough to suppose that the trend of the 
last dozen years can be maintained in- 
definitely; but I see no reason why we 
should not expect that the fatality rate 
will be reduced to 1.0 per 100,000,000 pas- 
senger miles within a short time after 
the end of the war. 

“If we are indeed to make further im- 


provements we shall have to be on the 
lookout for practicable ways of raising 
standards, as the art progresses, in the 


matters in which reasonably possible con- 
currences of circumstances might be most 
likely to produce a fatal result. There 
are, of course, features of design and 
operation in which an increase of standard 
would make no contribution to safety, 
since they present no hazard now. To 
have built the Triborough Bridge to twice 
its present strength would not have in- 
creased its safety; and in the regulation 
of aircraft we have also to distinguish 
between the points at which the further 
elevation of standard would contribute to 
a still further reduction of hazard and 
those at which no such benefit would ac- 
crue, 

“It is clear from the accident reports 
of a number of years past that the major 
opportunities for improvement are to be 
found in air navigation facilities, com- 
munications, airports, weather forecasting, 
and operating practices. Equipment fac- 
tors have been involved in a few cases; 
and the possibility of further gains for 
safety through improvement of equipment 
cannot be overlooked, especially as the 
qualities of the equipment and those of the 
radio or navigational facilities may be in- 
terlocked as causative factors. If an aircraft 
is harder to fly than it need be, the re- 
sultant strain on the pilot makes it more 
difficult for him to keep his judgment 
clear and use his radio effectively. It 
remains true, however, that the direct 
contribution of equipment failures to such 
hazard as still remains in air transport is 
a very minor one. 

“A cure for one of the worst afflictions 
of the past 25 years seems to be close at 
hand. Deicing by heat seems clearly on 
the way. It will need no regulation to 
secure its adoption. Operators will in- 
sist on it; and it promises to dispose of 
the aerodynamic problem of distortion of 
wing form, either by deicer boots or by 
adherent ice, with consequent increase in 
stalling speed and change of stalling be- 
havior and other flying qualities. With 
the airplane freed of those handicaps, full 
advantage can be taken of the benefits of 
low winter temperatures in permitting in- 
creases of load, above the loads allowed 
under standard conditions, without low- 
ering the standards of safety.” 
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=| -  Aureraft Electric Motors 


Delco Products has worked closely with military technicians and 
ed accessory manufacturers in solving problems of secondary power. 
Limitations on space and weight have been satisfied by exception- 
ally compact, efficient motor designs, while accurate machining prac- 
tices have contributed their share to dependability and long life. 





Conforming to latest military specifications, Delco aircraft electric 
motors serve faithfully on air-borne fuel pumps, instrument pumps, 
gun mounts, windshield wipers and other electrical equipment. Delco 
. Products Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Record Shows Transportation Association 
of America Dominated by Railroad Groups 


The Transportation Association of 
America, considered as one of the prime 
movers in a plan to integrate all forms 
of transportation into regional systems, 
(American Aviation, Aug. 15) is essen- 
tially a railroad dominated lobby, a re- 
view of its directorate reveals. 

Of the 29 directors of the Association, 
11 of them have railroad affiliations, or 
railroad backgrounds, three heavy in- 
dustry connections, two both railroad 
and heavy ee | interests. Only one 
has air transport affiliations. The remain- 
ing 12 represent a wide range of business 
interests. 

The list of the directors of the Trans- 
portation Association and the interests 
they represent follow: Christopher J. 
Abbott, assistant to general manager of 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road since 1933; Benjamin F. Affleck with 
St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Rail- 
road (now part of Illinois Central) from 
1890-1896; George A. Blair, held various 
positions with railroads from 1884 to 
1918, member of American Association 
of Freight Traffic Officers (president 
1915-1917), member of the National In- 
dependent Traffic League (chairman of 
its executive committee 1931-33) member 
Chicago Shippers Conference Association 
(president 1923-24). 

George Russel Carr, chairman of the 
Board of Locomotive Fire Box Co.; Leon 
R. Clausen, president and treasurer, J. I 
Case Threshing Machine Co.; John Cros- 
son Delworth, sales manager of Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp.; Fairman Rogers Dick, 
director of Boston and Maine Railroad; 
Leon Oswald Head, president of Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc. since 1932, 
president of Railway Express Motor 
Transport, Inc. Railway Express Agency 
of California and Railway Express Inc. 
of Virginia and a railroad background 
dating from 1901; J. M. Hood, entered 
railroad service in 1908 for Baltimore 
and Ohio, since 1929 vice-president of 
operations of Akron, Canton and Youngs- 


town Railroad, chairman of Commission 
on Transportation of American Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents. 


Roy Claire Ingersoll, president of the 
Calumet Steel Co. since 1935; George A. 
Kelly, general solicitor of the Pullman 
Co. in 1920, vice president of the Pull- 
man Co. since June, 1934; LeRoy Kramer, 
began work for the railroad, later be- 
came vice president of the Pullman Co., 
during World War I was Federal Mana- 
ger of a group of southwestern railroads; 
William F. Morris, Jr. clerk with Alle- 
gheny Valley Railroad 1893-1900, clerk 
with Pennsylvania Railroad 1900-01, with 
Great Northern Railroad 1906-1910; Stuy- 
vesant Peabody, director of Eastern Air 
Lines and President of Black Mountain 
Coal Corp. 


Fred A. Poor, with Adams Express Co. 
until 1892 in railroad positions up until 
1928 when he became president of Poor 
and Co. (railroad supplies,); John B. 
Scott, formerly assistant general South- 
eastern agent for Armour Car Lines, vice 
president and general manager of Fruit 
Growers Express 1914-20 and vice presi- 
dent of Armour and Co. since 1936; 
Robert Marion Strickland, director of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway. 

The remaining directors and their affil- 
iations are: Sydney Anderson, ex-Con- 
gressman and vice president General 
Mills; Frederick Russell Bigelow, chair- 
man of the Board, St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co.; Marc Leonard 
Fleishel, president, treasurer, director 
Putnam Lumber Co.; Fred I. Kent, Di- 
rector, Bankers Trust Co.; James L. Mad- 
den, third vice president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.; Sterling Morton, 
Secretary, Morton Salt Co.; Howard C. 
Mull, Vice President, Warren Tool Corp.; 
William E. Norvell Jr. lawyer; Guy E. 
Reed, V. P. Harris Trust and Savings 
bank; Paul Cyrus Smith, V. P. Swift 
and Co.; Frank Albert Theis, President. 





CAA Airport Model 





Used by Instructors 








The model pictured above is used in the regional 
Administration at Atlanta, Ga., in the instruction of Air Traffic Controllers and 
Air Traffic Communicators. Overhead wires make it possible to guide miniature 


ffice of the Civil Aeronautics 





planes into the port by remote control. 
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G. T. Baker Again Heads 
National Airlines, Ine. 


National Airlines, Inc., held its annual 
meeting in Jacksonville, Fla. recently 
and elected the following officers: G, T. 
Baker, president; H. S. Parker, Jr., vice 
president; E. J. Kershaw, vice president- 
operations; D. G. Bash, treasurer; R. P. 
Foreman, secretary; L. A. Lockhart, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Lockhart is the only new officer. 

The following directors were elected 
G. T. Baker, H. S. Parker, Jr., D. G 
Bash, E. J. Kershaw, H. R. Playford, presj- 
dent, First National Bank, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Paul Poynter, president, St. Peters- 
burg Times; E. P. Taliaserro, president, 
First National Bank, Tampa, Fla.; Maj 
Jerome Waterman, on leave of absence 
as general manager of Maas Bros., Tampa, 
now with the Air Transport Command; 


Paul Scott, member of the law firm of 
Loftin, Calkins, Anderson, Scott, and 
Preston, Miami, Fla.; and William K 


Jacobs, Jr., New York City. 

National now operates passenger, mail, 
and express service between Miami, Tam- 
pa, Jacksonville, and New Orleans, with 
intermediate stops at Ft. Myers, Lakeland, 
Orlando, Tallahassee, Pensacola, and Mo- 
bile. The company has filed applications 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board for sev- 
eral route extensions. An extension from 
Jacksonville to New York City, with 
stops enroute at Charleston, S. C.; Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Norfolk, Va.; and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. has been recommended by 
CAB examiners. Oral hearing on this 
route has been heard and National is 
awaiting decision of the CAB. 





Simonds Shields and Theis Grain Co. and 
Fred Emory Warren, President Warren 
Live Stock Co. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS issued a report 
showing passenger miles flown for the second 
quarter of 1943 were 141,396,499 compared with 
117,683,337 for the first quarter of the year 
and 87,769,153 for the second period of 1942 


miles flown for the same _ three 
quarters were: 16,233,330; 12,920,655 and §8,- 
296,418. Since the company’s establishment in 
1927 Pan American Clippers have logged more 
than 214,.654.000 miles of international flying 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES carried 141,347 
pounds of air express in August, an increase 
of 37,000 pounds over the preceding July. The 
company’s planes flew a total of 90,641,470 
pound miles in August which is an increase 
of more than 28,000,000 pound miles over the 
preceding month. Addition of four new flights 
has increased the company’s mileage by 4,500 
miles daily 

WESTERN AIR LINES reports a 43.51% in- 
crease in revenue passenger mileage for August 
over the same month last year. The current 
August mileage was 3.311.505. It also repre- 
increase over the preceding 


Similarly 


sents a 12.11% 
July. The California-Canada line of the Los 
Angeles division showed a 39.73% increase 


over August 1942 and a 11.34% increase over 
the preceding month. 

PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES re- 
ports that the load factor from Milwaukee 
during August was 85%. constituting a record 
for space utilization on PCA planes operating 
from that city. This is higher than the August, 
1942 load factor of 52.5%. During August, 
1943 more than 5.000 pounds of airmail and 
7.266 pounds of express were carried from 
Milwaukee. 
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SCHEDULES 


RATES - MILEAGES 
REGULATIONS + ROUTE MAPS 


AIRLINE SCHEDULES 
INTERNATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Passenger ane Cango 


The most complete compilation of airline information ever put together 






for the use of traffic managers, tourist agents, hotels and frequent air 
users. Detailed listings of all United States airlines, Canada, Alaska, 
Latin America and trans-oceanic. Gives you at your finger-tips the cor- 
rect schedule, rate, routing, special requirements or exceptions for your 
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Aircraft Designer—Operator Liaison Urged 


T IS A HEALTHY SIGN—the added 

significance the aircraft manufacturers 
are attaching to the field of industrial and 
market research. Even recognizing that 
much of this interest stems from a worthy 
desire to assure postwar utilization of per- 
sonnel and facilities irrespective of manu- 
factured product, = 
we cannot but be 
sure that it will 
result in improved 
usefulness of our 
air transport air- 
craft. However, 
let us remember 
that the funnel- 
like function of 
market research 
needs supple- 
menting with close 
personal liaison 
between manufac- 
turer and operator 
if our aircraft are 
vehicles.” 

More and more cooperation between 
these two groups lends recognition to this 
need. While it is doubtful that any con- 
certed air transport industry move toward 
extensive close collaboration will be made, 
the individual airline gestures in this di- 
rection may really be more effective. Each 
airline may be the best judge of its own 
needs in this regard. 

Dealing specifically with manufacturer 
market research, Lockheed, in our opin- 
ion, has been prominent in the field. The 
questionnaires and allied measures applied 
under Jack Sheehan’s guidance during his 
assignment at Lockheed have been par- 
ticularly effective and well received within 
the air transport industry. More recently 
it has come to our attention that Gordon 
Brown is handling the research portfolio 
for Douglas. The immensity of his task is 
apparent; the aviation industry will most 
surely watch with interest the results of 
his efforts. 

The course which our manufacturing 
market researc# men must pursue is that 
of full postwar absorption of industry 
talent and facilities—as we indicated ear- 
lier. To expect the postwar aircraft de- 
mand to even approach today’s volume is 
an absurdity. It will be good fortune if 
we are able to stop the cutback after 
production has been decimated. 

However, the commercial demand will 
be a considerable factor in whatever 
course our manufacturing program takes. 
It will be the backbone of any long-haul 
aircraft production effort. But for the first 
time we may see the airplane getting out 
of the flying machine stage and into the 
work-horse class. This transition may be 
visualized as coming into being through 
the airlines’ giving their business to the 
manufacturer who recognizes the function 
of the airplane and designs the unit for 
service. 

Surely those manufacturers who plan to 
stay in the transport aircraft race are 
already market researching into the op- 
erators’ needs and expectations. They are 
literally in the middle between design and 
operation, alternately taking the pulse of 
each, or collecting and consolidating data 
and ideas and passing along this advice 
to the other. 
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By E. J. Foiry 


The possibility of this clearing house 
function being supeificial or general in its 
scope is evident. We don’t imply that it 
is so or need be, but the difficulties of 
getting detailed thorough coverage of all 
important mutual design problems through 
such an intermediary group seem insur- 
mountable. Recognition of this is evi- 
denced by the now common airline prac- 
tice of locating resident inspectors and/or 
engineers at the plant of the aircraft 
manufacturer. This is definitely a step in 
the right direction, but it becomes a “for- 
ward one step, backward two steps” prop- 
osition if the airline representative loses 
touch with the airline operation and be- 
comes a reasonably accurate facsimile of 
a manufacturer-employee. Such a meta- 
morphosis is not impossible. 

One of the first to give notice to the 
reciprocal technique, accomplishing the 
same effect, was Karl Larson, chief en- 
gineer of Northwest Airlines. He rec- 
ommended that operator representation at 
manufacturing plants might well be sup- 
plemented with, or even supplanted by, 
manufacturer representation at the airline 
operating base. This makes good sense, 
we believe. It seems a more effective way 
to bring home to the maker the problems 
and shortcomings which he has built into 
his airplane. When we design a nifty 
gadget we're entitled to chortle gleefully 
and rub our hands in satisfaction, but if 
we later have to try and remove that 
gadget from its inaccessible location, that’s 
a different story. Having to pry our 
brainchild from behind another equally 
ingenious though misplaced unit will make 
us give a second thought before chortling 
over future design victories. 

These design engineers, Larson pro- 
posed, would be given the opportunity to 


gain dirty-hand intimacy with their 
designs by working as mechanics, loaned 
to the airline. We doubt that comparable 


familiarity could be gained anywhere 
within the manufacturing organization 
since only operation can bring out the 


worst in an airplane. 

The idea, we understand, was put into 
effect jointly by Northwest and Douglas. 
Unfortunately, we have no reports to 
make on its success or failure, but it may 
be too early to tell. For a while we 
thought possibly Larson was mad at us 
for some reason and so would not keep 
us posted on his experiment, but having 
read the other day that Northwest has 
grown from 600 employees to 10,000 in the 
past two years we doubt that he’s had 
time to be mad. It may be 1945 before 
we get a report. Yet we cannot help 
feeling that such cooperation properly 
guided should develop invaluable trends 
of design thinking. 

Along a parallel course, we hear that 
Pan American has approached the promi- 
nent engine manufacturers relative to a 
personnel loan. It is natural that they 
should do so by virtue of Andre Priester’s 
admirable devotion to the cause of lower 
specific fuel consumption and his lengthy 
experience with flight engineering, the 
keystone of which is power plant control 
The engine design personnel on loan 
would presumably work as flight engineers 
on PAA equipment and thus be brought 
to the realization of the practical limita- 
tions in both operation and maintenance 


of the units which they developed on 
paper. 
From some comments we have heard, 


Henry Reisner, Eastern engineering rep- 
resentative of Adel, Hayes, etc. has 
proven to be a flying version of design 


Electrically Heated Combustion Furnace 





A multiple unit electrically heated combustion furnace is being manufactured and 
offered commercially by the Precision Scientific Co., 1750 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. 


Its development was carried out by Universal! Oil Products Co., of Chicago. 


Al- 


though originally designed specifically for the determination of carbon on cracking 
catalysts used for producing high octane aviation gasoline, the equipment is modifi- 
able to handle a wide variety of organic combustions within the temperature limit 


of 540 degrees C. (1000 degrees F.) 


Briefly, the equipment comprises: oxygen puri- 


fication system; oxygen pressure regulating column; electrically heated furnace 24” 
long with 4 combution tubes, 1” diameter; conventional absorption trains. 
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representative at the operating base. The 
fact that he has had to spread himself 


pretty thinly over the east coast has 
detracted only slightly from his effective 
operation along these lines. He should be 


well qualified to give us an idea of the 
worth of the technique. 

It strikes us that this principle of per- 
sonnel interchange could and should be 
widely expanded to include all manufac- 
turers of airline equipment who wish to 
have the “best” to sell in the postwar 
market. The limitations to such a pro- 
gram appear to be negligible and the 
fuels and lubricants manufacturers should 
take their rightful place in the picture, 
too. 

Recently we have had a chance to talk 
with many manufacturers—aircraft, acces- 
sory, fuels, etc. Many of them have 
frankly opined that in the days before 
the war and even today the airlines un- 
dertake much necessary research which 
seems more properly the responsibility of 
the manufacturing agency. One of the 
reasons for this apparently improper divi- 
sion of responsibility may lie in the fact 
that the manufacturers’ understanding of 
operating problems has bordered on the 
inadequate. If such is the case, a program 
of design personnel loan from manufac- 
turer to airlines, if jointly acceptable, 
appears to offer much toward solution. 

The planned expansion of the nation’s 
air transport network promises operating 
problems of a scope and magnitude over- 
shadowing anything seen in the past. This 
will certainly give our airlines a plenti- 
tude of specifically airline problems. Si- 
multaneously it would seem that much of 
the research will have to be returned to 
its proper resting place in the manufac- 
turing organizations. Any suggestions 
which can contribute to the satisfactory 
simple realization of this transition will 
be of industry-wide value. The personnel 
exchange may be one possibility. 





New Lights by Gothard 
A new series of lights, designed for 


grounded pilot light panels, is announced 
by Gothard Mfg. Co., 1300 N. Ninth St., 
Springfield, Ill. 
length, 

permitting 


Measuring approximately 
they mount on one inch 
close spacing. The 


2” in 
centers, 





hex body design is said to permit a more 
solid mounting by facilitating socket 
wrench use. The bulb change may be 
made without disturbing body mounting 
or wiring; unscrewing the jewel holder 
at the front of the panel automatically 
removes the bulb. Plain or faceted jewels 
are available. 


Water Separator 

“Excel-so” is the trade-name of a new 
water separator, manufactured and sold 
exclusively by Warner Lewis Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. The maker guarantees to deliver 
gasoline containing not more than 2/100 
of 1% of undissolved water: this efficiency 
is attributed to a highly adaptable filter 
medium and scientifically engineered con- 
struction. The separator may be used 
on either a pumping system or water dis- 
placement system. 
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Plastic Blower 


The Blower Division of L-R Mfg. Co., 
Torrington, Conn., announces a new No. 
illustrated herewith. 
output, 15 


1% plastic blower 
Specifications are as follows: 





c.f.m. at 3uU0 rpm; turbo-type wheel, 
1%” diameter, cadmium plated steel; 
housing, one-piece molded, high impact 
plastic; weight of wheel and housing, 
2 oz. A back plate is said to facilitate 
mounting on any type of motor. 


Extractor Post for Fuses 
Littlefuse, Inc., 4747 Ravenswood Ave.. 
Chicago, 40, Ill., announces an Extractor 
Post for 3 AG fuses. The manufacturer 
feels it a most important advance in fuse 
extractor post construction. Anti-vibra- 





tion side terminals are now mechanically 
connected by welding to the metal shell 
inside the bakelite body. The new weld- 
ing process, in effect, makes the termixal 
one-piece. Knob and body are of black 
bakelite, thoroughly insulated; spacing 
between live parts is said to give ade- 
quate protection against leakage. Too!) 
operated types have a red knob. The 
grip permits full, visual shock-proof in- 
spection of the fuse; a spring activated 
cup at the base assures positive and 
continuous electrical contact 

Aircraft Magnetometer 
Waugh Magnetometer, Aircraft 
Model MW-3 has been 
the Waugh Laboratories, 
Ave., New York City. 


The 
Analysis Type, 
developed by 
420 Lexington 








EQUIPMEN T—— 
It has been primarily designed for mag- 
netic control of the airframe, but is also 
applicable as a general purpose instru- 
ment for precision magnetic measure- 
ments both direction and magnitude. The 
MW-3 consists of the indicating unit, a 
stabilized, low-gain amplifier and elec- 
tronic bridge for indicating field strength 
and polarity and the pickup unit which 
supplies the controlling signal to the in- 
dicator. It is mounted for rotation about 
a vertical axis to accurately determine 
angles. In an aircraft, it can be placed 
at the compass location or a proposed 
compass location and used to measure 
the direction and magnitude of magnetic 
fields present. Magnetized members or 
circuits producing magnetic fields can be 
located and the magnitude and polarity 
of the distortion measured. 


New Lift-Truck Features 

Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152 St., Cleve- 
land. O., introduces two new features in 
its line of lift truck equipment: a snow 
plow attachment, mounted to the Tow- 
motors standard forks with simple two- 
bolt drawclamps, and a new carriage 
backrest extension. The plow has been 
especially designed with a high-carbon 
steel blade, inclined at such an angle as 
to act as a safety trip and nermit the 
plow to ride safely over ordinary road 
obstructions. The new carriage back- 
rest extension is of all steel, all-welded 
construction. These extensions are quickly 
attached by inserting their permanently 
attached pins into sockets welded to the 
standard lifting carriage. They are said 
to facilitate the handling of higher stacks 
of case goods, drums, bags, etc., which 
would normally extend above the tops of 
lifting carriage back-rests on standard lift 
trucks 


Self-Indexing Bed-Turret 


A self-indexing bed-turret with six 


tool stations and six individual stops in- 
dexing with the turret, is the latest de- 
velopment of the Kessler Aero Tool Co., 
Ave., 


211 W. Palm Burbank, Cal. The 





turret head is mounted on a pre-loaded 


Timken bearing which can be adjusted 
for wear. The ways are hand-scraped 
The attachment is lever-operated for 


rapid action and has a minimum stroke 
of 4” with a minimum index stroke of 
114” 


New Ohmite Charts 


Measuring 26 x 36 inches wall-size 
“Ohm’s Law Chart” and “Parallel Reg- 
ister Chart” have been produced by 
Ohmite Mfg. Co., 4835 Flournoy St., Chi- 
cago, as training aids for industry. The 
Ohm’s Law Chart may be used for the 
graphical determination of wattage, volt- 
age, current and resistance; the Parallel 
Resistor for determining the resistance 
of parallel-resistors. The charts are 
available without charge to appropriate 
users who write on official or company 


letterhead. 
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Goodyear Aircraft Making 
Good in Aviation Output 


By W. W. P. 


[_ MANY ANOTHER who has given 
up trying to see everything going 
on in the aviation industry because it’s 
just too big, this writer wasn’t especially 
enthused when the call came through 
announcing a tour of inspection of Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation to take place 
Sept. 16 and 17 at Akron, O. If a con- 
fession is in order, this writer thought 
to himself, “Just another big war-time 
sub-contractor—I’ve seen enough molds 
and machine tools.” 

But we gave in and “went along” on 
another “junket.” Except that it wasn’t 
just another tour of inspection. Good- 
year Aircraft Corp. is a pleasant revela- 
tion. It’s a big-time show. And Good- 
year was not unduly proud when it 
wanted to show its plants and organiza- 
tion to aviation magazine and newspaper 
writers. This was no “junket.”—it was 
a well-organized tour packed with real 
things to see. Without exaggeration it 
can be said that Goodyear was one of 
the finest hosts aviation writers have 
ever had because there wasn’t any ba- 
loney behind it. They had something to 
show. 

The story of Goodyear’s aviation ac- 
tivities is one of the most interesting in 
the industry. Long active in lighter- 
than-air, the company was handed a big 
heavier-than-air job to do when war 
came. It wasn’t a case of transforming 
a rubber plant into an aircraft plant, 
for the two parts of Goodyear are quite 
separate. Nor did it mean abandoning 
lighter-than-air, for Goodyear is turn- 
ing out plenty of blimps for the Navy. 
What it meant was creating an entirely 
new manufacturing set-up, and let no 
one minimize its size or extent. Good- 
year is among the “big ten” in size today. 


Mixed-Up Spot 

The aircraft corporation has no less 
than three large prime contracts, while 
at the same time it is sub-contracting 
for a number of other large manufac- 
turers, such as Vega, Martin, Northrop 
and the like. Goodyear. is in the most 
mixed-up spot in aviation, for it’s not 
only a prime contractor with a lot of 
sub-contractors of its own, but it is a 
sub-contractor of very substantial pro- 
portions. Its work covers everything 
from lighter-than-air to bombers and 
pursuits, from the Navy to the Army. 
One of its prime contracts is for Vought 
Corsairs, and recently the company took 
on another prime contract of great im- 
portance. 

A tour of the many plants proved to 
be highly impressive. Being new (ex- 
cept for the big dirigible hangar) the 
plants are clean and orderly. But there 
was a workmanlike manner about the 
organization from top to bottom that one 
doesn’t find in every aircraft plant. 
Everybody seemed to be busy, every- 
thing seemed to be moving smoothly, 
and the caliber of workers was unusual- 
ly high. 

Many non-aviation companies thought 
they could barge into the aviation field 
and show the aircraft industry how to 
build airplanes. As all know, most of 
these companies discovered they had a 
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lot to learn. As all know, some of these 
companies bungled the jobs rather badly. 
But Goodyear doesn’t impress one that 
way. It had an aircraft engineering staff 
to start with, headed by the well known 
Dr. Kar] Arnstein, which gave it a dis- 
tinct advantage. The engineering de- 
partment has been greatly expanded, but 
the nucleus put the company in good 
stead to build high. 

What Goodyear did next was to bring 
in its seasoned tire men from all over 
the world and put them to work. The 
adjustment for most of them must have 
been considerable. On the other hand 
Goodyear must have built up a strong 
experienced organization, for these men 
are running the aircreft show and doing 
a job of it. Evidently the secret of 
Goodyear’s expansion and_ production 
was in having a high quality organiza- 
tion to start with, and enough engineer- 
ing and production brains to handle the 
transition from one type of work to an- 
other. It is probably about the best ex- 
ample of a non-aviation company “mak- 
ing good” in aviation output. 


Blythe Runs Show 


Running the aircraft show is Harry E 
Blythe, vice president and general man- 
ager. A capable, unhurried, and seas- 
oned executive, Blythe can hold his own 
with anyone in the industry. He proved 
to be smart, intelligent host, and talking 
with him brought out a lot of back- 
ground in handling people and situations. 
The way Goodyear handled its personnel 
and housing problems seems like one 
of the better success stories. There have 
been headaches, but Goodyear applied 
tried and true rules, plus some common 
sense. Blythe is a good, solid, American 
business man—typical of the best. 

Heading Goodyear, of course, is P. J. 
Litchfield, who has been selling aviation 
to his company for a great many years 
and whose thinking is way up in front. 
He is still strongly sold on lighter-than- 
air for long-range 
commercial op- 
erations, and told 
the aviation 
writers .that his 
company will be 
in aviation after 





the war. Just 
how, nobody 
seems to know. 
Mr. Litchfield 
and the other 
officials kept em- 
phasizine that 


Litchfield 


they didn’t have 
any detailed post- 
war plans as yet, but were confident 
they could utilize their plant facilities 
and their organization somewhere in the 
industry. Litchfield is a canny and a 
shrewd thinker, fast on his feet, and with 
an imagination as broad as the globe. 
He’s been around a long time and he im- 
presses you that way. He knows the 
value of a long-tried experienced organ- 
ization. 

The company knows that its prime and 
sub-contracts will fold when the war 
folds. Most of its new plants (well 





Cessna Test Pilot 
Devises Simplified 
Navigation System 


A simplified system of air navigation 
has been developed by Prentiss Cleaves, 
experimental test pilot for Cessna Air- 
craft Co., by means of which a novice pilot 
can learn to navigate safely and accurately 
anywhere within the United States, he 

' claims, with about 
15 minutes’ in- 
struction. 

Cleaves proposes 
that bright orange 
markers, about 100 
feet high, be 
placed 10 minutes 
apart on the imag- 
inary latitude and 
longitude lines 
running North- 
South and East- 
West across the 
country. (A min- 
ute of latitude is 
equal to one nautical mile, so the markers 
would be an average of about 10 miles 
apart.) The result of such a network 
would be the division of the United States 
into a series of adjacent near-squares, 
approximately 10 miles on each side. 

The markers, Cleaves suggests, would 
carry identification numbers on each side, 
representing the latitude and longitude in 
minutes. All aeronautical maps would 
show the location and number of each 
marker’so that the pilot could easily de- 
termine his exact location by reading the 
number of the nearest marker, then refer- 
ring to his map. 

Cleaves further proposes that, wherever 
it is geographically practical, two runways 
at right angles to each other be con- 
structed near each marker, making nearly 
every square mile of the United States 
within a short gliding distance of a land- 
ing strip. He contends such strips would 
be useful in emergencies, as well as for 
business and pleasure. He has made sur- 
veys showing that less than 25,000 strips 
would be required throughout the coun- 
try to make them available at 10-mile in- 
tervals, and that the total cost of such 
projects would not exceed $90,000,000- 
“the cost of building 1,125 miles of four- 
lane highways or two airports like La 
Guardia Field, New York.” 





Cleaves 


lighted, well designed for flexibility) are 
owned by the government. But it is 
moving ahead speedily on war produc- 
tion. If the company does have detailed 
plans, such information couldn’t be 
squeezed out of anyone, but one has the 
feeling that the plants at Akron won't 
be idle for too long after war contracts 
cease. 

The aviation writers’ tour was con- 
ducted by L. E. Judd, director of public 
relations for Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
the parent company, with the help of 
Hugh Allen, known far and wide to the 
aviation writing fraternity, and aided by 
Harry Bruno and Larry Nixon of Bruno 
& Associates, who are deft masters at 
doing up a job the right way without 
going overboard. Present at the various 
affairs was Thomas Knowles, sales man- 
ager of aircraft, who was Goodyear’s 
smart and able lighter-than-air represen- 
tative in Washington before the war. 
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MIDWEST AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 


FOR VICTORY 
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PRODUCTS IMPORTANT 
TO THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 






°) 
MIDWEST AIRCRAFT PRODUCT 


M. A. P. production lines today are concentrating on 
the manufacture of Oil Dilution and Primer Valves— MIDWEST 


both Electrical and Manual. AIRCRAFT 
M. A. P. precision workmanship, backed by previous 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


experience, represents our not unimportant contribu- 


tion to the war program. DAYTON, OHIO 
And when peace comes, too, M. A. P. shall still be Birthplece of the Airplone 
importantly in the production of Aircraft parts and 

accessories. Engineering toward that end is going on LET'S ALL BUY MORE 
NOW. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 
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Collins 


Bell Aircraft Corp. announces the ap- 
pointment of Clinton McCarty, Seymour 
Rosing, and Joseph Mashman as test 
pilots. 

H. H. Friend, until recently associated 
with Scintilla Magneto Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., has been named develop- 
ment engineer of electronics, Airplane 
Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Interstate Aircraft & Engineering Corp., 
announces that Clark J. Bonner, a large 
stockholder in Interstate for many years, 
has been named a director, and James 


The 


WHITING 
Propeller Work 


and 
Storage Stand 


Safe storage of large propellers is 
provided by the Whiting Propeller 
Work and Storage Stand. 

The unit’s sturdy undercarriage, 
equipped with swivel casters, offers 
maximum strength and maneuver- 
ability ; tubular construction makes obstruct- 
ing supports unnecessary. It provides the 
greatest possible accessibility and is ideal 
for use in crowded spaces. Write today for 
complete information. 
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L. Bancroft has been appointed com- 
mercial research director. 

Nat Paschall, former airline pilot, has 
been appointed manager of transport air- 
craft for Douglas Aircraft Co. Douglas 
announces that Bob Askew will continue 
in charge of export and combat planes 
and foreign business, and Ben O. Howard, 
racing airman and test pilot who was 
recently appointed assistant to Donald 
W. Douglas, will act as consultant to 
Paschall and Askew. 

Charles J. Hodge has been apppointed 
assistant director of industrial relations 





Vanderlipp 





Har- 


Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., 
vey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Bivd 
Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whit- 


ing Corporation (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. 
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Paschall 


Hodge 


at Republic Aviation Corporation’s In- 
diana Division, Evansville. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. announces that 
N. F. Vanderlipp has been named factory 
manager of the Columbus, O., plant, and 
Paul E. Hovgard has become assistant to 
the director of engineering in the com- 
pany’s Airplane Division at Buffalo. 

William L. Schrader has been named 
general factory manager of Kellett Air- 
craft Corp. 

Frank A. Rudolph has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager for Aircraft Ac- 
cessories Corp. 

A. J. Brown has been placed in charge 
of the Whiting Corporation’s Pacific 
Coast branch in Los Angeles, H. B. Doll, 
head of the company’s aviation force, 
formerly located at 6381 Hollywood Ave., 
Los Angeles, will occupy offices with 
Brown at 1151 S. Broadway in L. A. 

John Splain, formerly commissioner of 
motor vehicles of New York City, has 
been appointed director of purchases for 
Hub Industries, Inc., Long Island City, 
x &. 





Rudolph 


Ryan 


Kinner Motors, Inc., Glendale, Cal., an- 
nounces appointment of Clifford H. Col- 
lins as assistant chief engineer. 

Joseph W. Frazer, for the past five 
years president and general manager of 
Willys-Overland Motors Corp., has an- 
nounced his resignation. He was former- 
ly vice president and general sales 
manager of the Chrysler Corp. 

United States Plywood Corp. announces 
the appointment of Clay Brown as as- 
sistant to President Lawrence Ottinger. 
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3 Times Present Magnesium 
Production Promised in ’44. 


EW FABRICATING FACILITIES for 

magnesium alloys, which will triple 
the amount of this weight-saving metal 
available to the aircraft industry, wiil 
be in operation early in 1944, J. C. Mathes 
of the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
reveals in a paper prepared for delivery 
at the National Aircraft Engineering and 
Production meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Los Angeles 
this week-end. 

“The aircraft industry is noted for the 
meticulous effort it exerts to save 
weight,” says Mathes’ paper. “The 
revenue increase per pound of weight 
saved for commercial aircraft was an 
adequate incentive for this. Now, how- 
ever, the importance of weight in mili- 
tary aircraft, whether it be to increase 
range, load, speed, maneuverability, or 
climb, has greatly stimulated the effort 
to reduce empty weight to a minimum. 
This, coinciding with a tremendous in- 
crease in the available supply of magne- 
sium, has led to a more than usual stim- 
ulus to utilize this metal to reduce weight 
whenever possible. 

“There is now an abundance of mag- 
nesium ingot, and this will continue to 
be abundant unless unknown factors in 
the war strategy change the situation. 
The fabricating facilities for magnesium 
alloys are now running at full capacity, 
but new facilities are being provided 
that should at least triple the amount of 
sheet available, and should increase the 


availability of extrusions in all forms by 
from five to ten times. These new facili- 
ties are now coming in and should be 
completed shortly after January, 1944. 
Die casting capacity is being expanded. 
There seems to be adequate sand casting 
facilities except for a few of the very 
intricate and large engine and wheel 
castings and this condition is also being 
corrected.” 

Mathes reveals that one of the diffi- 
culties in building up fabrication facili- 
ties for magnesium alloys has been the 
lack of information on firm requirements 
by the aircraft manufacturers. 

“This is understandable,” the paper 
continues, “because in most cases the use 
of magnesium is for parts that have not 
heretofore been used in magnesium, and 
some engineering study has been neces- 
sary in order to determine whether such 
requirements will be firm.” 

Mathes asserts that British use of mag- 
nesium for warplane gasoline tanks en- 
ables them to increase fuel capacity by 
12 gallons, save nine pounds in weight, 
and reduce the “tuliping” of bullet holes, 
which interferes with self-sealing. Mag- 
nesium, he says, supplements aluminum 
as a metal helpful in increasing the range 
load, speed, and maneuverability of war 
planes. He admits that overloading and 
impact have caused some premature fail- 
ures where thin magnesium sheets have 
replaced aluminum, but he recommends 
the metal for oil tanks, wheel fairing, in- 





Plane ProductionGains Momentum 


UGUST PRODUCTION of 7,612 planes, 

including special purpose aircraft, in- 
dicated to WPB officials that production 
has picked up momentum. 

“Production would have climbed even 
higher,” said Chairman Donald Nelson, 
“but for design changes.” Nelson stated 
that production had attained such a peak 
that it was now possible to allow minor 
delays to accomplish important design 
changes. 

A record total of 59,000,000 pounds of 
airframe weight was reached during Aug- 
ust, bringing the average monthly in- 
crease for the past five months to 3,300,000. 
Citing as of “paramount importance” the 
improved quality of combat planes, the 
WPB report stated: 

“Last summer production of these 
models constituted approximately one- 
fourth of total airframe weight, August 
production aggregated more than one- 
half of the total. Output increased 4,- 
500,000 pounds, the largest monthly in- 
crease yet recorded. 

“Although gain in total numbers of 
planes was only 3%, gains in dollar value 
and weight rose to 7%; heavy bombers 
rose 11% over July, fighters 5%. Average 
weight of each August plane was 7,800; 
but goals for next year’s planes are 10,- 
000 pounds.” 

The announcement, originally slated as 
one of praise for gains despite changes 
and manpower problems, was tempered 
before issuance at the request of War De- 
partment offieials. Fearing a revival of 
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national complaisance they warned, “we 
are still short of current aircraft sched- 
ules,” and added, “while the gains in 
plane production have been sharp, demand 
has increased even more sharply as a re- 
sult of the intensification of aerial war- 
fare by the Allied Air Forces and the 
opening of new combat areas.” 

President Roosevelt, in a message to 
Congress, revealed that 123,000 planes and 
349,000 engines have been produced since 
May, 1940, with 52,000 of them coming 
since January, 1943. Calling for even 
greater production of aircraft, he said. 

“In June and July we were worried by 
a reduction in the rate of increase of 
production. Great as our production had 
been we could not afford to level off. 

. I am happy to report that the in- 
crease was resumed in August. In this 
month of September it looks even better. 
; . There was an especially important 
increase in the production of heavy bomb- 
ers in August. However the total air- 
plane production is still not good enough. 
We seek not only to come up to the 
schedule but to surpass it. 

“We must remember that in any great 
air attack the British and Americans lose 
a fairly high proportion of planes and 
that these losses must be made up quickly 
so that the weight of bombing shall not 
decrease for a day in the future. In fact 
a high rate of increase must be maintained 
according to plan—and that means a 
stepping-up of our production here at 
home.” , 
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Technicians 


Bell 


At Russian Front 








A group of technical men of the Bejj 
Aircraft Corp. comprising the first mis- 
sion of aircraft experts permitted to enter 
Russia since the outbreak of the war is 
now at the Soviet front making a thor- 
ough checkup on the functioning of Bel] 
combat planes under Russian battle con- 
ditions. 

The group is scheduled to return to the 
United States about Nov. 1, it has been 
learned authoritatively. 

Permission to send the technicians to 
Russia was granted to Lawrence D. Bell, 
president of the firm, by Premier Joseph 
Stalin and clearance was arranged by 
means of a cable transmitted through the 
Soviet embassy in Washington. 
strument panels, turret parts, and cases, 

“Weight savings ranging from 11 {9 
26% have been realized when the metal 
has been used in surfacing aircraft 
ailerons, flaps, elevators, and tail as- 
semblies,” he adds. 

Names of other speakers at the SAE 
meeting and recommendations taken 
from papers prepared by them for de- 
livery follow: 

H. D. Jackes, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., suggested that high speed motion 
pictures be used in studying flutter of 
aircraft wing and control surfaces, and 
said that by attaching the camera to a 
plane it should be possible to record 
what the human eye does not see—the 
actual action of wheel struts and landing 
mechanisms at the time a plane makes 
contact with the ground. He added that 
a camera installed in an engine compart- 
ment would record conditions conducive 
to exhaust system failure, and lead to 
their correction. 

George R. Sanborn, Boeing Aircraft Co., 
pictured present experience with mili- 
tary planes as preparatory for fast coim- 
mercial plane operation after the wazr. 
He recommended that planes be designed 
and built to require minimum servicing, 
and to expedite maintenance operations 
so that changes of engines, fuels, and 
lubricants could be accomplished by a 
six to eight-man crew in not more than 
two hours. 

Clyde R. Paton and William C. Gould, 
Allison Division, General Motors Corp., 
described the difficulties attending field 
servicing of present aircraft models in 
active theatres of the war, and recoi- 
mended that: 

1. Warplanes be engineered for easy 
servicing, and maximum durability, under 
primitive field conditions. 

2. Warplanes be designed for breaking 
down into complete units, each sufficient- 
ly small to be handled by standard trans- 
port vehicles. 

3. Final shipments be checked to make 
sure that complete maintenance instruc- 
tions and tool kits are included. 

4. Packaging of engines, spare parts, 
and other material be such as to with- 
stand extremes of heavy handling. 

5. Aircraft, aircraft engine, and neces- 
sary manufacturers undertake a program 
directed toward salvage procedures which 
require only simple, portable hand tools. 

6. All mew service types have a 
thorough test on a rough field, in ex- 
tremes of humidity and of dust concen- 
tration, attended by completely inex- 
perienced ground crews. 
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SCR-299 


RIDES THE CREST OF THE ? 


INVASION WAVE/ © 
ees 


T. our troops fighting on all fronts, the SCR-299 Mobile Radio j 
Communications unit is a familiar sight. It helped pave the way 

for the Allies in Africa and Sicily. In Africa alone it operated on five 
networks, including circuits from Oran to England, Casablanca, ° 


Gibraltar, Algiers and Accra. 


















Whether set up as a fixed radio station or used as | EES mobile 
unit, the SCR-299 has done an excellent job transmitting 
commands while in action, no matter how difficult the conditions 

. thus proving that communications systems were 
adaptable to the “Blitz’’ tactics of modern warfare. ‘ 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Short Wave Rodio Communications Equipm rh 


the hallicratters ee 


RS, laren a U.S.A. 













BUY 
MORE BONDS! 











—_MANUFACTURING 
West Coast Clay Products 


Concern Does a Vital Job 
During its first year of operation, P cific 
Clay Products, the West Coast’s first full. 
fledged manufacturer of Steatite, an in- 
sulation material vital to radio and elec- 


trical equipment, has delivered more than 
12 million parts, with 98% of this produc. 
tion going into 
airborne trans- 
mitters, company 
officials announced 
last fortnight. 
When, a year 
ago, Pacific Clay 
was urged by 
government agen- 
cies to begin mak- 
ing Steatite from 
quarried tale 


A SAVING found in abun- 
dance in Califor- 

nia, the company Lacy 

was making sewer 

pipes, electrical conduit, fire brick, floor 

and wall tile, household and art pottery, 

dinnerware and numerous other clay 


products. Discontinuing manufacture of 
TURN certain types of pottery, such as dinner- 
ware, the company turned its technical 
and laboratory forces toward development 
of a Steatite composition, machinery, jigs 
and fixtures. It was able to accomplish 
within a few weeks what would have 
taken a year under normal conditions 

This conversion has played an important 
part in supplying parts used in an air- 
borne transmitter, one of the most vital q 
radio products in the United States, 7 
needed in heavy and medium bombers. 
Each transmitter requires more than 60 
Steatite parts. 

Pacific Clay’s Steatite division, Steapac- 
tite, is directed by Vincent Palmer, vice 
president. Roy Lacy is president of the 
parent company. They look forward to 
big future for this production, based on 
the growth of the radio and electronics 
industry. 





AT EVERY 
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Aero Products Gets Big Order 

Contracts have been signed by Aero 
Products Division, General Motors Corp., 
and the Army, for mass production of 
dual rotation propellers. W. J. Blanchard, 
general manager of the division, announces 
that Aero Products, using a large number 
of subcontractors, will begin production + 





HYDRAULIC VALVES TAB CONTROLS AND ACTUATORS of the new contra-rotating propellers this 
winter, becoming the first company to 
produce the all-metal propellers by mass 
| production methods. 





Suncook Changes Hands 


Atlantic Rayon Corp. of Providence, 
R. I, has purchased the New Hampshire 
Suncook Mills, which manufactures 
“Flightex” fabric and tapes. These prod- 
ucts will be marketed by Atlantic Rayon 
ae COPED CHES FLEXIBLE SHAFTS Corp., Industrial Fabrics Division, , 40 
Worth Street, New York City. The entire 
personnel will remain the same. 








TACHOMETER ADAPTERS DE-ICER EQUIPMENT 
PESCO Now Official Name 
The name of Pump Engineering Serv- 
ice Corp., Cleveland, has been officially 
changed to PESCO Products Co. PESCO 
has been used as the trade name for the _ 
BLOOMFIELD ae ee en a aircraft pumps and accessories manufac- . 


tured bv the firm for some time. 
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FILTRATION A 3 SERVICES PROBLEM 


VOKES 99.9% FILTER EFFICIENCY 
UNDER CONSTANT BATTLE CON- 
DITIONS SATISFIES THE EXPERTS 





Wr hear a lot of ** talk *’ about man power naturally, because it concerns the people. 
But the engineer experts of the services have their own special problem, engine power. 
Aero-engines in their thousands, the mighty engines for submarines, auxiliary motor 
craft and mechanised units of the Army, each and every one has to be kept “* fighting 
fit."’ That is why the filtration of air, oil and fuel oil to these engines is of such 
vital importance, because on purity of air, oil and fuel oil for engines depend power 
g--— and speed. Our organisation is working to capacity to provide Vokes Air, Oil and 
feet Fuel Oil Filters to all branches of the services. H.M. and Dominion Governments 
‘ upprove and adopt Vokes Filters. Their 99.9 per cent. standard of filtration 
efficiency is unvarying, and has been tried and tested out under actual fighting 
conditions. Like everything connected with the fighting forces, Vokes Filters 
don’t half do the job, but do it thoroughly. 





1. Vokes High Pressure Oil 2. Vokes Tank Oil Bath Air 3. Vokes Air Filter for Aero- 4. Vokes Twin Oil Filters for 
Filters for Aircraft. Cleaner. Engines. Diesel Engines. 
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FILTRATION EXPERTS 


THE ARTHUR S.. LEITCH CO. LTD., 
1123 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


E. CANTIN, 10! PARK AVE... NEW YORK 








An ‘Autopilot’ Brought This Plane Home 


SR 











How this Boeing Flying Fortress flew home after being almost cut in two in a 
mid-air collision with a German Messerschmitt, was revealed recently when the 
Army Air Force and the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. jointly issued first 
information on the hitherto secret electronically-controlled automatic pilot used 

for precision bombing on American bombers for the past two years. 


T HE ELECTRONIC AUTOPILOT, a de- 

vice which keeps a heavy bomber 
rigidly on its course during high altitude 
precision bombing missions, was unveiled 
to the public last fortnight by the Army 
Air Force and the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Developed by the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell company in cooperation 
with the AAF Materiel Command at 
Wright Field, the autopilot had been one 
of America’s best kept military secrets 
for nearly two years. It was accepted 
by the AAF in October, 1941. 


For many months the autopilot’s func- 
tion on America’s famous heavy bombers 
has been to take over completely the 
duties of the pilot on bombing runs and 
to hold the plane on a designated course 
without wavering. The super-sensitivity 
of the electronically-controlled device re- 
turns a plane almost immediately to its 
course despite cross currents, wind varia- 
tions, and air blasts from exploding anti- 
aircraft shells. 

“Precision bombing requires a steady 


platform, because if the plane is tipped 
or otherwise off its course at the time the 
bomb is released, this movement will be 
imparted to the bomb and cause it to 
miss the target,” Alfred M. Wilson, M-H 
vice president, explained. 

“At high aititudes, slight variations 
from a perfectly stable platform are 
greatly magnified, just as in the case of 
target rifle shooting where, if a gunsight 
is off only a fraction of an inch, the 
bullet will miss the bull’s eye by feet at 
several hundred yards. 

“To overcome this a rifleman will steady 
his gun, where possible, with a tripod or 
some stable and convenient rest to hold 
the gunsight on the target. Roughly, that 
is what we are doing with our autopilot; 
providing an artificial tripod to hold air- 
craft on the bull’s eye when bombs are 
released. Because this autopilot is elec- 
tronically operated its sensitivity sur- 
passes mechanical and electrical devices 
that have been previously used.” 





Chile Gets 10 Aeroncas 


Ten Aeronca training planes have been 
distributed to flying clubs in various 
parts of Chile, according to a Chilean gov- 
ernment announcement from Santiago. 
They are the first of 30 trainers purchased 
in the U. S. in order to stimulate civilian 
flying in Chile. Of the ten, the Aero 
Club of Chile and the University Aviation 
Club has received two each, while the 
others were distributed to Valpariso, San 
Felipe, Los Andes, Chillan, Temuco, and 
the Puerto Montt clubs. 


Start Goodyear Hangar 


A new flight hangar for testing the 
wings and engines of Goodyear “Corsairs” 
is being built at Akron, O., by Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., the company announces. 
It will cost $2,300,000 and is being financed 
by the Defense Plant Corp. The hangar 
is being constructed entirely without in- 
terior supports of any kind. A single 
large span will support the entire roof. 
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Bellanca Resumes Production 


Bellanca Aircraft Corp. is resuming 
plane construction at Newcastle, Del., 
after a two-year lapse in commercial 
deliveries. The plane being produced 
by Bellanca is a Ranger Army Gunner 
Trainer, a two-motored, five passenger 
craft. 


Hahn Aviation Moves 


Hahn Aviation Products, Inc., manu- 
facturers of a special device for airplanes, 
and operating under a government con- 
tract, has moved into a factory building 
on Souderton pike, north of Hatfield, Pa. 
where future manufacturing activities of 
the company will be centered. 


New Guiberson Plant 


Guiberson Corp. announces the opening 
of an additional aircraft parts factory in 
Dallas, Tex., for large scale parts fabrica- 
tion for heavy bombers. Clyde Adams, 
general manager of the Guiberson Aircraft 
and Heater Division, will be in charge. 





WLB Orders Brewster 
to Sign with UAW for 
Collective Bargaining 


The War Labor Board on Sept. 24 
ordered the Brewster Aeronautical Corp, 


and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) to sign a collective bargaining 
agreement covering company plants at 
Johnsville, Pa., Newark, N. J., and Long 


Island City, N. Y. 

WLB Chairman William H. Davis an- 
nounced unanimous agreement on the 
order which appeared to establish as a 
WLB policy the subordination of a com- 
pany-union contract to Navy Dept. orders 
pertaining to coast guard police protect- 
ing the plants. He explained that in ef- 
fect it puts both the company and union 
“on probation”. The company was ex- 
pected to better its production record, 
while the union was permitted to retain 
its union shop for six months, after which 
the board “shall determine whether the 
union has so discharged its responsibilities 
as to warrant the continuation of the 
union shop.” Moses Shapiro of the WLB 
staff was designated to report the effect 
on war production of the differences still 
in dispute. 

Previously the Brewster company’s 
production record had been criticized by 
the Truman Committee. President Fred- 
erick Reibel, Jr., last week announced the 
appointment of Henry Morton, for many 
years a “labor expert” for the Henry J. 
Kaiser industrial enterprises, as vice 
president in charge of labor and indus- 
trial relations. Riebel issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“In view of pending proposals, state- 
ments by Sen. Truman and others who 
have interested themselves in the affairs 
of Brewster of late, it is hoped that this 
move will be accepted as evidence of good 
faith and sincerity on the part of Kaiser- 
Riebel management toward the further 
correction of the difficulties which have 
beset Brewster.” 

The WLB order said in part: 

“For the duration of the war this agree- 
ment is in all respects subject to the pro- 
visions of the directives of the navy de- 
partment concerning coast guard police, 
and nothing contained in this agreement 
shall be construed in any way to interfere 
with the organization training and control 
by the navy department of the company 
guard force as a part of the coast guard 
police nor to abrigate or interfere with 
the duties, responsibilities and rights im- 
posed by the navy department upon any 
employe in such coast guard police.” 

Davis characterized as inexcusable the 
strike over seniority rights of union mem- 
bers serving in the coast guard at the 
Johnsville plant last month. 

He specifically emphasized that coast 
guard orders must supersede any pro- 
visions of the contract between the union 
and the company. 

“I think a situation has grown up (in 
the company’s plant) where radical im- 
provement has to be brought about to 
get production,” he said. 


AIR ASSOCIATES, Inc. announces that the 
Board of Directors declared a regular dividend 
of twenty cents per share and an extra divi- 
dend of thirty-five cents per share on the com- 
mon stock of the corporation, payable on Sept 
25 to stockholders of record September 18, 
1943. 
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NRPB Report Predicts Airliners 
Will Get Bulk of Pullman Trade 


PICTURE of aviation’s place in the 

postwar transportation field embody- 
ing a prediction that the airplane will 
eventually take over the Pullman busi- 
ness of the railroads is contained in a 
study entitled “Air Transport After the 
War” by Ernest W. Williams, Jr. for the 
National Resources Planning Board. 

He points out that the Board recognizes 
a need for coordination of transportation 
services and the development of a unified 
policy as being matters of immediate at- 
tention, both in the government and on 
the part of the carriers themselves. 

(This report was reprinted last fortnight 
by the National Planning Association, 800 
21st Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., as 
Planning Pamphlet No. 21 under the title 
“The Outlook for Domestic Air Transport,” 
and is available at 25c.) 

Williams found that it is speed alone 
that supplies the underlying reason for 
the success of air transportation. “To 
the present date air transport has been 
unable to offer comfort, safety, dependa- 
bility or economy in greater measure than 
existing land transportation except in 
those undeveloped areas where highways 
and railroads have not yet penetrated,” 
he declared. He said it appears doubtful 
that the very near future will witness 
much greater ability to do so, even 
though important improvements in all 
these lines may confidently be expected. 

“In all likelihood the patrons of air 
service will continue to be those to whom 
speed in delivery is a primary considera- 
tion,” he stated. “This will apply to cargo 
movements as well as to passenger traffic 
and the extent to which the business of 
the airlines will grow will depend in a 
considerable measure on how far the 
advantages of speed can overcome the 
uncertainties and expense of air trans- 
portation,” he added. 

However Williams added that research 
and development gives fair promise of 
substantially freeing commercial air 
transport from the vagaries and dangers 
of weather. 

“The individual plane, although it car- 
ries a relatively small load, has amazing 
potentialities for delivery because of the 
rapidity with which it covers distance and 
the fast turn-around it can make,” he 
said. “A single transport in the course 
of a year can roll up a very impressive 
ton-mile performance.” 

In this connection, Williams pointed out 
that theoretically a mere 40,000 planes of 
20 tons capacity could produce the same 
number of ton-miles in a year as the en- 
tire railroad system of the United States 
with its 154 millions of freight cars and 
some 40,000 locomotives. 

“The comparison is of academic interest 
only” Williams stated, “because the great 
bulk of railroad traffic could not econom- 
ically be handled by plane and the fuel 
and manpower requirements for so vast 
an air operation would be fantastically 
great, but it is a striking demonstration 
of the ability of aircraft to produce ten- 
miles as compared with land transporta- 
tion.” 

Williams believes it is “basically clear 
that air transport is likely to be com- 
plimentary and supplementary rather 
than actively competitive with the greater 
part of the ground transport system.” 
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While he predicted a great future for 
the privately-owned plane, due largely 
to new developments with reference to 
vertical flight, use of such craft will be 
necessarily limited until safety is im- 
proved, cost reduced and the private 
plane is freed from the dependence on 
prepared airports. 

In the development of air transport so 
far, Williams found that air express and 
air cargo have been substantially neg- 
lected. “Both because of past neglect and 
because of the much greater field on 
which to draw in the development of 
cargo movement this aspect of the busi- 
ness probably offers the greatest poten- 
tialities in the long run.” 

Williams found that “the present rate 
structure is so high in relation to railway 
express and parcel post and is so poorly 
adjusted to the characteristics of air 
transportation that it has probably served 
as a deterrent to the growth of cargo 
traffic.” 

He found as an interesting and notable 
trend in air transport the development of 
pioneering services in undeveloped areas 
where other types of transport are lack- 
ing. The airplane was pictured as a 
trail-blazer, carrying in machinery and 
other freight, to open up industries where 
vital resources were found in areas in- 
accessible to ground transportation. But 
in the example of the airplane’s contribu- 
tion in the development of the chicle 
trade in Central America, he pointed out 
that while the pioneering work had been 
done by the plane, a railroad is now being 
built to the area and promises to take 


over much of the business formerly en- 
joyed by the airplane company. 

The report stressed the importance of 
the political question as to how far the 
United States will be permitted by for- 
eign nations to use for commercial pur- 
poses the air routes now established for 
military use. “The importance of suitable 
air bases has been driven home as never 
before. Physically they have been very 
largely developed. Whether their use 
will be circumscribed by restrictions es- 
tablished for political reasons remains to 
be seen,” the report stated. 

Under the subject of recent technical 
trends and prospects, Williams touched 
on the great reduction in operating costs 
which have taken place in recent years 


He showed that back in 1925, the Ford 
tri-motored plane operated for 43.3c a 
ton mile while the Douglas DC-3 oper 
ating costs, at the time his report was 


prepared, had declined to 27.4c a _ ton 
mile. 

“More modern equipment, such as the 
Curtiss-Wright cargo plane which i 
being widely used by the Army, shows 
direct operating costs at a cruising speed 
of 217 miles, a range of 600 miles and a 
pay load of 84 tons of only 6.1c per ton 


mile,” the report stated. 


CAA Publishes Pre-Flight Book 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has published a 26-page pamphlet Edu- 
cation for the Air Age for use in its Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics Program. The book- 
let contains a chapter on how regular 
school subjects may be supplemented with 
aviation concepts and lists the various 
teaching materials required in pre-flight 
education, such as books to supplement 
regular curriculum courses, periodicals 
dealing with aviation, films dealing with 
aviation subjects, and inexpensive and 
free material relating to aviation 





Fighting Alumni 





of CPTS Honored 











Four alumni of Civilian Pilot Training Schools, all of whom have been deco- 
rated for valor in combat, visited Washington, D. C., last fortnight and were 
personally congratulated by Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones for having 
brought fame to the civilian pilot training program. Shown in above photo are, 
left to right—Capt. Roydon L. Lebrecht, Jones, Capt. Ralph M. Lower, Lt. 


Clinton Killian, and Lt. Clarence O. 


eaman. 
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SC-25 LIGHTWEIGHT CONTACTOR SERIES 195 MIDGET RELAY _ 
A lighter, more efficient contactor for One of the smallest of all relays. Built — 
AAF type B-4 continuous duty applica- for aircraft and radio applications where : _ 
tions. Double wound coil draws 2 am- space and weight are at a premium. . — 
peres closing contacts firmly. Then an Contact rating: 2 amps. at 24 volts D.C. Pain 
auxiliary switch cuts in a higher resistance Switch capacity up to double pole, dou- Rept 
reducing current to .18 amperes. Advan- eee _ 
tages are lighter weight, firm closing of Unit 
contacts, smaller current drain. Weight: d a. 
21 oz. Write for bulletin SC-25. | W/, 9 
Lifts Vf 
ef) /19 r104 F 
= 14M LLLLLTT 2 iag 
When the Because ge 
cen : Peacetime jobs 
A e Shifts es must be ready for sol. : 
% f } diers and War workers s 
2 ~ j ht any firms are Planning a 
} ] } ti Post-war products now, lf — 
5 An A yours will include the if 
a use of relays, we wi - 
SERIES 165 VIBRATION RESISTANT tad to discuss plana. : 
Counterbalanced armature and sturdy oa —— In 
IAN 
construction throughout give this relayan FLECTRIC c 
unusual resistance to vibration. Silver Pe 
contacts are rated at 122 amperes in com- 
binations up to double pole, double throw. 
Rating for aircraft is 8 amperes at 24 
volts D.C. Available with ceramic insu- = cue Wee : 
lation for HF and UHF applications. = Reliay *"Cvanprgy 
Bens ~ = 
GUARDIAN \c) ELECTRIC | 
1608-L WEST WALNUT STREET \ CHICAGO, ILLINOTS c 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RELAYS SERVING AMERICAN WAR INDUSTRY 
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> . *. . 
Leading Aviation Stocks Aviation Corporation Report 
New York Stock Exchange Aviation Corporation, New York City, 
Week Ending Copan 25 Week Ending Septominer ys aoe tenner consolidated net sales of — 
et craft engines, propellers, precision parts 
Sales High Low cham Sales High Low change and other war materials for nine months 
american Airlines 4,800 70% 64% —5 1800 6914 68% +1 ended August 31, 1943, were $57,234,555 
Aviation Corp 20.800 43% 4 —% 20,300 4% 4 + % against $29,635,211 for corresponding 
Bell _ A sigs aa i — —' = a ae + 1% period, 1942. Net income before Federal 
Aviatior oes 000 36% 35's ...-- 3,2 38 38 + ® ‘ ae 797 " nai 3 
—— Airplane... 7400 15% 15% 4% 5.100 15% 143% 3% s71716. $9,727,486, compared with $8,- 
Consolidated Vultee 9,600 154% 13% —% 9,500 14% 13% A ee 
Consolidated Vultee pfd 1600 22% 215% 4+ % 1400 21°, 21 58 Net income after all charges and taxes 
Curtiss Wright .... 21,000 715 ® Sains 20,800 738 7 ‘es was $2,810,486, or 49c per share of capital 
Curtiss Wright A 3,500 19% 18% —— 46 4.100 19% «61892 — "8 = stock, against $3,671,716, or 64c, same 
Douglas Aircraft 3.300 625%4 Gg - 138 3 600 6112 5834 t 3%8 seriod last vear Wederel t otialan 
Eastern Air Lines . 6.200 4048 3614 —3%% 4.200 4014 38% +5, Perloc ¥.- year. ederal tax provisk 
Ex-Cell-O 7 1800 24 23% — is 900 24 23% .... was $6,917,000, or $1.19 per share, against 
Grumman Aircraft Eng i. — a 4 7 = 13% 1244 t % taxes of $4,700,000, or 81c. 
aves Industries ... 2 : f + i 7 7 + “Decn} : ate ae ti : 
eed Abend 8.300 18% 16% —% 10,900 18 16% 41% _ Despite voluntary reduction in con- 
at Avieten ....... 3100 12% 11% —% 3.000 12% 111% + % tract prices to the Government, earnings 
North American Aviation 7.800 10% 10 4% 10,800 10% £4914 + 3% +#=.from manufacturing operations alone 
Pan American Airways 23,000 37% 34%, —3% 12,200 3734 364% + % showed some improvement,” said Victor 
Penn Central Airlines . 6.600 17% 164% 1% prod 17% 4. neae Emanuel, president. 
a tints” 4 29%, 28% 441 ” 3.000 294% 283, ss 1“ “In addition to the larger tax provision, 
Trans. and Western Air 5.600 237%, 2134 anf 3.400 2334 2215 +1 other factors contributing to lowered net 
United Air Lines 20,100 31 277% —3 7,000 3012 28% +1%4 earnings included a decrease of $96,166 
United Aircraft 11.400 335% 31% —% 8,100 32% 30's +1% jin dividend income from investments; 
United Aircraft pfd 600 110 109 400 109% 10856 + *2 non-recurrence of profit on sale of se- 
Wright Aero 8.000 88% 87% Se Sh SKC curities during the past nine months as 
New York Curb Exchange compared with $1,318,308 from that source 
last year; also income deduction for the 


7 2 y ” . . es 
Week Ending meee - > 25 Week Ending September ys current period as a provision for post- 


Ne a Ms 
Sales High Low change Sales High Low Change war readjustment amounting to $855,000, 


Aero Supply B .. 400 4% 4% +% 700 4 4 —% compared with $495,000 for the period 
Air Associates 200 «7% , er 1,000 835 74 +7/16 ended a year ago.” 

. sori 4 — 3,300 33 3! — } 4s . ’ : 
Aircraft Accessories 600 3° 3 - : ~ 3* ey The Aviation Corporation’s consolidated 
Aro Equipment ..... 1.300 934 % — * 600 919 834 + % ~arnings. which f 1942 and 1943 ar t 
Bellanca Aircraft 100 21% 2% — % 1,900 3% 234 + 1% earnings, whic or iJ¢< an By are su >. 
Breeze Corporations 800 103%, 10% + %% 700 «610% «=«6910% 1% ject to change from contract renegotia- 
Brewster Aero 3.100 3%4 3% + ‘4 3,800 3% 3% —%% tion, do not include its equity in the un- 
Cessna Aircraft 2,400 7% oat ~ ae oan 7 6% 8 distributed earnings of subsidiaries not 
Colonial Airlines 1,400 9 ° . 7 mtg 8% — ;? consolidated, New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
Fairchild Aviation .. — = ag — oo % —'* oration and American Central Manu- 
Fairchild Eng. and Airplane 3,400 2 1% " 2,400 2 1% ; ee 
ain Air Chute 700 91% 9 + ie 100 9 9 L i% facturing Corporation; or of other com- 
Republic Aviation ae 3,200 3% 34% — % 1,800 3% 3% + %  vanies in which it has large investments, 
Ryan Aero ....... me a eee 100 34% 342 —'s Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
Solar Aircraft .. a a > - wo oat 4 - American Airlines, Inc., Pan American 
United Aircraft pfd. 7 4 78 + % < 2 —_ 8 irwavs C ati : en Ne 
Western Air Lines 700 «10 9% — % 1400 10 934 ; — ys Corporation and Roosevelt Field, 

UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, East awe 
DPC Authorizations Guide ee Conn., to provide additional plant REYNOLDS METAL Co., Louisville, Ky. for 
A rieaes acilities at a plant in Conn., at a cost approxi- additional equipment and machinery at a 
FAIRCHILD ENGINE & ; AIRPLANE hy x mately $2,200,000, resulting in an over-all com- plant in Kentucky. $365,000; overall commit- 
Hagerstown, Mdg to provide additiona a- mitment of about $5.300,000 ment $1,215,000 


cilities at a plant in North Carolina at a cost 
of approximately $115,000, resulting in an over- 
all commitment of approximately $3,900,000. 
Fairchild will operate these facilities, title re- 
maining in Defense Plant Corp. 

STUDEBAKER Corp., South Bend, Ind., to . 
provide additional facilities at plants in Illinois 4 bad ( t ‘ 
and Indiana at a cost of approximately $5,- a I re ra t Oolmn pu ers 
550,000, resulting in an over-all commitment 
T of approximately $93,000,000 Studebaker will 





operate these facilities, title remaining in De- 
fense Plant Corp. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP., South Bend “ 

Ind., to provide equipment at New York plant a RADIUS OF ACTION—Determines 
at cost of approximately $255,000 the time and distance from a fixed 
BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP., Long base 


Island City, N. Y., for additional facilities at kh 
Pennsylvania plant at cost of about $160,000; { 
verall commitment approximately $8,200,000. 
ROHR AIRCRAFT CORP., Chula Vista. 
Calif., for additional plant facilities in Cali- 
fornia at cost of approximately $330,000; over- 
all commitment approximately $2,900,000. 
FOOTE BROTHERS GEAR & MACHINE 
CORP., Chicago, for additional facilities at 
Illinois plant at cost of approximately $450,- 
000; overall commitment approximately $10,- 
240,000. 
ALUMINUM FORGINGS, INC., Buffalo, for oO V 
additional facilities at Pennsylvania plant at Cc x and STE ENS AIRCRAFT 
cost of approximately $275,000, resulting in CORPORATION 
overall commitment of approximately $9,700,000. ° . 7 f 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP., East Hartford. Navigatio Lr acs 
Conn., for additional equipment at Connecti- ; 
cut plant at cost of approximately $880,000, P. O. Box 30 Mineola, N.Y. 
resulting in overall commitment of approxi- 
mately $12,350,000. 





TIMED TURN—Indicates time of 
turn in seconds, angle of turn and 
the new heading, when making 
standard approach turns 


D/F BEARING—Converts relative 
QDM and QDE direction finder 
bearings. 
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Aviation Securities Over the Counter 
Week Ending Week Ending 
September 3 September 19 
Bid Offer Bid Offer 
AIRLINES 
All American Aviation ........... : ; 3 34g 3% 3 
American Airlines, Pfd. .............. 117% 119 118 129° 
American Export Airlines .............. 34 3419 3334 My 
hot ieee ngs ba edneaswensé 1234 12% 12% 12% 
Chicago & Southern Airlines ........... 1544 1536 153 15% 
Continental Airlines ................. soe + 8% 8 8% 
I caw eae 233% 24 2334 26 
i PL <ceteeeks neceeeeun es ehiien 342 a 34% 4 
Mid-Continent Airlines .............. os 6 61% 6 6% 
National Airlines ........... lotiiasilth site dt 17% 17% 1634 17% 
PE MED nccwivudeccecesececes 7% 7% 7% 7% 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines, Pfd. ....... 34% 35 36 3644 wee 
MANUFACTURERS 
EE a lel 346 334 346 3% 
CE ee ree cpawehmues 1% 1% 1% 13 
1 Atlanta, Ga. * The Ansley nt ec eseeeete ee aa 336 356 rh 
SEE <cncockdnaeteswsdcoesec ineboos 1% 
2 Savannah, Ga. + The Savannah Airplane Manufacturing & Supply ...... ay % 1% 
3 Bir h Al The Tutwile ES ctelined vanchinéeednces ; ' 58 3% 
i 7 wiler NE re ; 5% 1% 
mingham, Ala. yx The Tu Continental Aviation .................+00: ; ' 354 4 3% 3% 
Delaware Aircraft, Pfd. .... we ; % % 
4 Greensboro, N. C. * The O.Henry General Aviation Equip. ; 2% 2% 
Harlow Aircraft ........ 30 45 30 AS 
5 New Orleans, La. ye The St. Charles Harvill, Pfd. ........... 2 60 80 60 80 
EE 149 1%4 1% 2 
6 Nashville, Tenn. The Andrew Jackson Interstate Aircraft & Engineering ..... a 6 61% 6 6% 
ST, ho wad nedeeandsoesenes nutes ' 4% 4% 4 4% 
i Kellett Aircraft ... cat ; 256 2% 216 2% 
7 Montgomery, Ala. * The Jefferson Davis Kinner Motors ..... odeicad eahea .90 1.10 90 1.10 
Liberty Aircraft .. . on 101% 10%4 104% 10% 
Northrop Aircraft ....... : ; 646 633 6% 6% 
Piper Aircraft, Pfd. ........ 13 15 13% 14% 
Piper Aircraft, Common ..... 538 556 538 5% 
Pittsburgh Aviation Industries 5 
CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT Rohr Aircraft .......... ; 534 516 516 5% 
Taylorcraft, Pfd. .. 4% 5 438 5 
Taylorcraft, Common s iia 14% 13g 14g 1% 
- atl Timm Aircraft ......... ee se .70 80 60 15 
United Aircraft Products, Pfd peeaneeetsces : 17% 174% 1649 17% 
. > “" 
Aviation Stock Averages 
Sept. 3 Sept. 10 
DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE . be 137.18 137.96 
tt Dis ci Lesckucenweheneceeeeoneeenceonceseee - 35 3401 
5 MAJOR AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANIES iedbkeboin 61 28.60 
4 MAJOR TRANSPORT COMPANIES ..................5045: eats 38.12 38.15 
7 LESSER AIRLINE COMPANIES ......... . 14.84 14.83 
4 LESSER MANUFACTURING COMPANIES ae 9.45 9.53 
20 AVIATION COMPANIES ............. ; ' 21.76 21.75 
“Ss 
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Financial 


EASTERN AIR LINES reported that for 
the first half of 1943 the net profit was $1,- 
599,454.33, paying $2.73 per share, after the 
provision of $1,273,000 for income tax. During 
the same period in 1942 the net earnings were 
$1,388,664.84, paying a profit of $2.37 per share, 
after the provision for federal income tax of 
$782,000. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT Corp. pays a divi- 
dend of fifty cents per share on October 4 to 
stock of record September 22, 1943. The cur- 
rent dividend reflects the Board of Director’ 
policy of paying smaller interim dividends 
instead of payment on an annual basis, which 
was the former practice of the company. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES re- 
ports that net income for the first half year of 
1943, after deduction for taxes and other pro- 
visions, totalled $119,519. Operating income 
totalled $251,299, of which $192,870 was earned 
income in the second quarter of the year. The 
report emphasizes that activities of the com- 
pany in the war effort have been continued 
on an intensified basis, with the common 
carrier transport operation being greatly cur- 
tailed as to routes and schedule frequencies 
The common carrier service is being con- 
ducted at the so-called saturation level and 
beyond, with available mail and express ex- 
ceeding space available on many schedules, it 
continues. 








WITTEK AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 
Standard Equipment on 


“CURTISS P-40 WARHAWK” 





Since the beginning of modern aviation 
Wittek Hose Clamps have been known 
as the standard of the industry. Today 
they are being used by the nation’s lead- 
ing military aircraft and engine builders. 


WITTEK eA 


SPERRY CORPORATION, in a p iminary 
report, showed a net income for the first half 
of this year of $4,242,813, or $2.11 a share. Thic 
compares with $2,394,237, or $1.19 a ire, for 
the corresponding period of 1942. There were 
outstanding 2,015,565 shares in both periods 
Profits were figured after setting up an esti- 
mated provision for renegotiation of profits on 
government contracts and providing for taxes 
and reserves for postwar contingenci« An- 
ticipating major readjustments when war con. 
tracts on which the company is working are 
terminated, the company has set aside an addi. 
tional $2,500,000 for such purposes, increasing 
to $5,971,840 the reserve on hand June % 


1943 to meet postwar exigencies. 
FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORPORATION re. 


ported net earnings for the six months ended 
June 30, 1943 before taxes $2,608,073 and after 
estimated taxes, $713,384. Comparable net earn- 
ings for 1942 were, before taxes, $2,116.750 and 
after estimated taxes, $579,037. The report for 
the first six months of 1942 showed a net 
profit of $423,350 after an estimated provisior 
for U. S. federal income and excess profits 


taxes. The actual tax levied, approved subse- 
quent to the 1942 report, was some $155,687 
less than the amount set aside for the period 
As adjusted, the net income, after taxes, was 
$579,037. The 1943 earnings, before taxes, re- 
flect a reduction of $2,843,200 to provide for 
estimated renegotiation of 1943 business to 
June 30, 1943. All earnings, the report stated 
must be considered tentative and subject to 
adjustment when final determination by the 
government of exact amount to be refunded 
is made. 

RYAN AERONAUTICAL Co., showed a con- 
solidated net profit, subject to audit and pos- 
sible year-end adjustment, for eight months 
ended June 30, 1943 of $424,648 after provision 
for estimated federal income and excess profits 
taxes of $1,578,878. The net profit per share 
for the eight months period was 97c and the 
for estimated federal income and 


provision 
excess profits taxes was at the rate of $3.59 
per share. 

GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING 


showed a net income for the six months ended 
June 30, 1943 of $1,697,108 after provision of 
$6,788,433 for federal income and excess profits 
taxes, but before post-war tax refund credit 
and without provision for reduction by re- 
negotiation of U. S. government contracts not 
previously renegotiated in 1942. The company 
has transferred to reserves an estimated post- 
war refund of $638,843. The outstanding capi- 
tal stock amounts to 508,060 shares. In the six 
months ended June 30, 1942, the company re- 
ported an indicated profit of $4,558,944 before 
provision for reduction by renegotiation of 
U. S. contracts and federal income and excess 
profits taxes. 

ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION directors 
have voted a cash dividend of 25c per share 
which was payable Sept. 10 to stock of record 
at the close of business Aug. 31. 
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Contsactors to the United States 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard, 
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136 W. 52nd St. 
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Built by the skilled furniture craftsmen 
of Grand Rapids, wings for many of 
our giant troop-carrying gliders are 
only a part of the aircraft production 
of GRAND RAPIDS INDUSTRIES, 
INC., which also includes intricate 
assemblies for liaison and trainer planes 
and precision wood parts for new 
mammoth bombers. 

Grand Rapids Industries is unique in 
being able to both diversify and spe- 


JICILY 
, on WINGS ty GRAND RAPIDS CRAFTSMEN 

















































cialize at the same time — because of 
the large volume capacities of its 15 
complete, modernly equipped wood 
working plants is able to break 
records in the production of many air- 
craft assemblies and parts, meeting the 
most meticulous specifications, and, 
simultaneously, to produce other wood- 
built war equipment in quantity, and 
on schedule, for the Army, Maritime 
Commission, and for Federal Housing 





Gruaud Kapide 


NDUSTRIES, Inc. 


202 MONUMENT SQUARE BLDG. - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


15 Plants Famous for Fine Furniture United in Production for the Aircraft Industry 





MERICA’S pioneer in world aviation, Pan 
American Airways, has expanded from a 
100-mile Key West-to-Havana run in 1927 to 
a 100,000 mile global network today, serving 
far more routes and nations than any other 
international airline. 

The international air routes pioneered by 
Pan American Airways as well as its vast air- 
port facilities, are making vital contributions 
to the United Nations’ war effort. 

Texaco is proud of the part it has played in 
furnishing Aviation Gasoline to important sec- 
tions of this great airline. It is proud, too, that— 


More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


Pioneer 


PAA CLIPPER AT NEW ORLEANS 


A Texaco Aviation Engineer will gladly co- 
operate in the selection of the most suitable 
Texaco Aviation Products for your require- 
ments. Texaco Aviation Products are available 
at leading airports in the 48 States. Phone the 
nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points, or write to: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS %* HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING E 
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MPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 





